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“ There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitch'd the ear is pleas'd 
With melting airs, or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touch'd within us, and the heart replies.’ — Cowper. 


Music is the language of the heart. In other words, it is the 
expression of feeling. Why it is that it has the power, we may 
not be able to say ; but the fact we know, that the heart is seldom 
insensible to the emotions of joy or sadness, when addressed by 
the bright and gay or the melancholy strains of music. It is the 
heart that speaks in the sounds; it is the heart that is touched. 
Is it not unjust, then, to rank music among the mere pleasures of 
sense? Yet thus it is considered by many, who either cannot 
feel, or Who are not in the habit of attending to their feelings. 
Even the sounds of nature are full of feeling: it is from nature 
that the musician learns his first lesson. Her sounds, the mur- 
muring of the brooks, the singing of the birds, the lowing of cat- 
tle, the deep tones of the forest, “the music of the ocean’s roar,”’ 
are the first elements of his art; if he is insensible to these, he 
cannot be a musician. But it is not the ear alone that is gratified 
by the sounds of nature ; her music is 


* A melody that stirs the soul ;”’ ‘ ! 
her strains bear upon them something which dies not with the Y, 
sounds upon the ear; which lives still to keep alive the feelings yé 
ithas awakened. ‘l'he sensation of taste ceases with the excite- 
ment of the bodily organ, and all that the mind retains of it is a H 
recollection and faint conception of its quality. But when musi- . 


cal sounds have ceased to act upon the ear, we retain not only the tl 

recollection of their particular quality, pitch and loudness, but the i 

very feeling and sentiment which first accompanied them; and 

this sentiment may covtinue to affect us even when our recollec- 

tion of the sounds has become so indistinct that we can no longer 
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conceive of their particular characteristics. On the other hand, 
music is not merely an intellectual enjoyment ; it calls into exer- 
cise the imagination and the fancy, but cannot be said to belong 
to these exclusively. Strange combinations of notes, curious 
modulations, and intricate variations, all fail in producing the 
proper and legitimate effect of music, if there be not expressed 
throughout the whole some feeling and emotion of the soul. 
Feeling and passion are the first and essential properties of music. 
Pure sounds which charm the ear, and beautiful combinations and 
variations of them are only accessories, Which indeed heighten the 
pleasure but do not wholly constitute it. Music to be music 
simply, may address only the heart; but to be perfect, it ought 
also to address both the mind and the ear. On the contrary, that 
is not properly called music which addresses only the latter. 

If this view of the nature of music be just, it follows that the 
first requisite of a musician is to have good feelings, and a heart 
ever overtlowing with genuine sentiment. If he possess these, 
even a deficient ear will not prevent him from being a musician. 
Every one knows that Beethoven was deaf the last ten years of 
his lite; and yet during that time he produced numerous compo- 
sitions, strange indeed and wild, but full of beauties which it yet 
remains for musicians to woderstand and appreciate fully. 

In confirmation of this view, several other facts may also be 
adduced. Some of the airs of savages, to us often extravagant 
and wild, often simple and unmeaning, have been found to pro- 
duce upon these unpolished people the most surprising effects, for 
which the stranger could see no adequate cause in the music ; 
performed as it was upon rade instruments, and with sounds that 
(to our cars at least) are far from pleasing. But travellers who 
have related these thing s, have not often been sufficiently skillful 
to catch the sentiment or idea which the music conveyed, either 
through their ignorance of the art itself, or of the language, 
thoughts and feelings of the natives. Is it not plain, however, 
that the effect in these cases depended not upon the fine sounds, 
nor on curiously wrought chords, but upon the feeling which was 
conveyed, and which was intelligible to the minds of the barba- 
rians: ‘Thus, too, it is not merely the sounds of our martial mu- 
sic that arouses the courage of the soldier; for these sounds taken 
separately, are often little else than a most disagreeable and even 
painful noise. This may be proved by any one who will, in 
listening to a band, withdraw his mind trom the expression of the 
whole to listen to some of the sounds which seem to give the 
music its character. He will find the sound of the drum most 
painfully monotonous, and if he have a delicate ear, even the 
trumpet will be a torture. An instance of this we have in Mo 
zart, who, in the early part of his life, had an insurmountable 
horror for the trumpet when it was not used merely as an accom- 
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yaniment. “The sight of the instrument produced upon him 
the same impression as that of a loaded pistol on other children, 
when pointed at them in sport. His father thought he could 
cure him of this fear by causing the trumpet to be blown in his 
presence, notwithstanding his son’s entreaties to be spared that 
torment; but at the first blast he turned pale, fell upon the floor, 
and would probably have been in convulsions if they had not 
immediately ceased.”"* 'The Lacedemonians used the music of 
soft pipes when advancing to battle, which proves that it is not in 
the loudness and quality of the sounds that the power of inspir- 
ing fortitude consists ; for the Lacedemonians were no less cour- 
ageous than the modern soldiers. 

It would be no difficult matter to show, also, that musical ef- 
fects depend not wholly on the ingenuity and complexity of the 
modulation. ‘To cite a single instance, the famous fugues of Bach, 
the most highly wrought that have yet been produced, in which 
the greatest ingenuity is displayed in wandering through all the 
intricacies of this most intricate class of composition—what ef- 
fect have these even upon the skillful musician: ‘They indeed 
entertain and astonish him; but play him a romanza of Mozart's, 
full of tenderness and love, but no less scientific than the fugue of 
Bach, and he will turn from the latter as the student turns from 
the logic and the grammar to the inspired strains of the bard, and 
the rapture of immortal verse. He will smile with delight at the 
exact and wonderful thoughts of Bach, but he will weep with 
Mozart ; he will say that Bach has the greatest ingenuity, but Mo- 
zart the warmest heart. 

We know then, negatively, that of certain things music does 
not consist, but it is still difficult to comprehend the secret of its 
power. We know that some strains affect us in one way, some 
in another, and we call these strains gay or melancholy according 
to the emotions which they arouse. But do we call an air mel- 
ancholy, because we can perceive in it the expression of sadness ¢ 
Can we, as in the impassioned descriptions of poetry, point out 
that which excites our feelings? When we see betore us, on the 
stage, the gray-headed Lear exposed to the pitiless storm by un- 
grateful daughters, and calling himself 


“ A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man,” 


we have the distinet picture and the expressive language of the 
poet to explain the indignation, horror and pity that we feel. But 
this distinctness does not exist in the expression of music ; we 
feel, though we do not understand the meaning of each sound ; 
we catch the meaning of the whole passage in some mysterious 
manner, Without seeming to understand the words. ‘There is, 
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* Bombet's Life of Mozart. 
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however, as we know from universal experience, a fixed connex- 
ion between the strains of music and our feelings; and it may 
be, for the present, a sufficient explanation to say that there is in 
the heart the power to understand (or rather feel) the expression 
of certain musical passages, and to distinguish between their char- 
acteristics, though that power is beyond our observation. 

It may be asked, what should we know about music, if it were 
not for the ear? Does not then all the pleasure in music spring 
from sounds which please the ear? Itis true, we can hardly con- 
ceive of music independently of the sounds by which it is con- 
veyed to us: even when recalling a strain of music to the mind, 
the enjoyment seems to consist in a vivid conception of the sounds, 
We have no means of determining whether a person born deaf 
enjoys pleasures similar or analogous to those of music ; but is it 
not most rational to believe that this deficiency of the bodily or- 
ganization will atlect him only in this life, and that in the next 
he will possess the same powers with his fellows? We have no 
desire to enter into speculations with regard to another life ; and 
if we had, the most profitable course perhaps would be to follow 
the ingenious author of the “ Physical ‘Theory,’ who goes so far 
as to suppose that the language of fones, in other words music, 
may in the next world be the only means of interchanging our 
feelings: and this because melody and harmony have a fired af- 
finity with the several emotions of the soul, and awaken with 
unvarying certainty, precision and force, this or that sentiment or 
passion. When we assume the existence of an inward sense (if 
sense it may be called ) corresponding to the external sense of hear- 
ing, by which we appreciate the feeling of the music, without 
regard to the simple quality of the external sounds or to the art 
with which they are combined, we assume no more than the 
mental philosopher when he supposes the existence of a mental 
faculty which understands and retains ideas without regard to the 
words in which they were expressed, or to the peculiar skill of an 
author in presenting them. ‘This inward faculty, then, much ex- 
tended and improved as we may easily conceive it, is that which 
is to remain with us in that future world; and which will take 
delight in that “ harmony divine raised by celestial voices.” But 
why not go one step farther, and ask, shall there not be instru- 
ments also, in that new state ?—“ golden harps ever tuned,” upon 
which 

— with preamble sweet 


Of charming symphony to introduce 
The sacred song.”’ 


At least Milton found it necessary to introduce them in order 
to give usa vivid conception of the spiritual world; as in the 


jubilee of the heavenly host on the completion of the work of 
creation : 
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—‘ the harp 
Had work and rested not; the solemn pipe 
And dul imer, all orgalis of sweet stop, 

s 


All sounds in fret, by string or golden wire, 


yr 4 
Pemperd soft tunings, intermix'd with voice 
Choral or unison 


‘The expectation of the enthusiastic organist who fully believed 
that he should have an organ to play in one of the congregations 
of heaven, is by no means so absurd as might at first appear. 
We are in the habit of considering our consciousness and our in- 
ward promptings as proofs sutlicient of another life. “ What,” 
say we, “this intellectual being, these thoughts that wander 
through eternity—shall we lose these, and we at death be 


— awallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion ?'”’ 


No, we reason, we shall not die ; “else whence this pleasing hope, 
this fond desire, this longing after immortality?’ But if these 
presentiments of our future existence simply are sure grounds of 
belief, certainly our presentimenuts of the manner of that exist- 
ence deserve some consideration. HH these “thoughts,” limited 
and restrained in this world, whisper to us that they shall con- 
tinue to exist and expand in another ; surely these feelings, these 
pure enjoyments of “social reason’s inner sense,’ also tell us 
they shall live, but supported with more exquisite harmonies and 
“notes angelical.”” And it we have the sense of hearing, or at 
least the faculty of enjoying music, shall it not be employed and 
gratified 7 "The simplest conception we can form of music is 
that produced by the voice ; but if we can conceive of this, the 
simplest of all musical instruments, in another life, why can we 
hot suppose, nay, believe, the future existence of “ the harp, the 
dulcimer, and the flute,” and the modern organ? Or perhaps 
some may think that this inner sense shall find sufficient exercise 
in understanding the harmonious relations of space, and forever, 
according to Pythagoras, drinking in the “ music of the spheres ;”’ 
un idea, by the way, very happily borrowed by Shakspeare : 
“ There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Sull quiring to the young-eyed cherubins ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 


But we promised not to enter upon speculations. We have 
said that it is the sentiment which is of the first importance in 
music. "This sentiment is principally expressed by the air or 
melody ; the harmonies must of course agree with the spirit of 
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the melody ; but such is the intimate connexion between melody 
and harmony, that if the first is good, the latter will be at least 
agreeable. Gardiner, however, has defined melody to be “a sue- 
cession of sounds at harmonic distances ;” thus making it only 
one of the accidents or forms of harmony ; and he remarks, that 
its excellence and beauty will always depend on the order of 
chords through which it is made to pass, or in other words, on 
the correctness of the harmonies by which it is generated. But 
this, it seems to us, is inverting the order of dependence ; the 
harmony is but an accompaniment of the melody, and is by no 
means essential to its beauty. The famous air of Rousseau, which 
by its very simplicity melted the audience to tears, contained but 
two notes of the scale. ‘The same air was harmonized by one of 
the first musicians of the day in the most masterly manner ; but 
though it was still beautiful, it had lost the charm which made 
it so powerful. [tis the beautiful air which gives a beauty to the 
harmony, and all the fine chords in the world could not. trans- 
form a poor melody into a good one, — It is a fine form alone which 
will appear well in a beautiful dress. A good melody in fact re- 
quires to be stripped of its accompaniments in order to prove it 
really fine. It is attractive when clothed in a rich dress of har- 


mony ; but tear this off if you would behold its highest charms ; 


 Indu:tur, formosa est ; cauitur, ipsa forma est. 


Beauteous when robed, unrobed, she's beauty's self.” 


Thus is it with Mozart's inimitable melodies, the sweetness of 
which gives a grace to all his chords and makes the commonest 
harmonies pass. He has been well styled the La Fontaine of 
music, for the sprightliness and ease of his thoughts. Haydn, 
who had heard some of the finest music in the world, declared 
that a simple air that he heard sung at St. Paul’s in London, by 
four thousand children, had given him more pleasure than some 
of the most labored compositions. “This simple and natural 
air,” said he, “ gave me the greatest pleasure I ever received from 
the performance of music.” He has gone farther, and has given 
us a definite principle in the art, which greatly confirms what 
we have said. “Let your air be good, and your composition, 
whatever it be, will be so likewise, and will assuredly please. It 
is the soul of music ; the life, the spirit, the essence of a compo 
sition. Without this, Tartini may find out the most singular 
and learned chords, but nothing is heard but a labored sound; 
which, though it may not offend the ear, leaves the head empty 
and the heart cold.” 

Another hint of Haydn’s is of great value to the musician, 
while it unfolds to us one of the chief characteristics of the att. 
“The whole art,” he used to say, “consists in taking upa subject 
and pursuing it.” ‘The orator states a proposition and endeavors 
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to establish it; the musician proposes, in perhaps a few simple 
notes, a subject, and endeavors to make you feel it. A musical 
composition is, in short, a discourse expressed in sounds instead 
of words. ‘The genuine musician, as a Cimerosa, a Pergolesi, a 
Paisicllo, or a Mozart, never loses sight of this principle, that in 
one piece of composition, or at least in one division of it, he 
is to represent but one thing. These Raphaels and Guidos of 
Inusic seem to paint before you a beautiful picture, embracing 
perhaps many and various figures, which all nevertheless bear a 
purtin one design, one action. Even those unacquainted with 
the principles of art, take pleasure in looking at a picture or in 
heariug a strain of music ; but they cannot enter into the feelings 
of the painter and the musician. ‘They see at the first glance all 
they are able to see, and a repetition discovers to them nothing 
new. lence they soon become weary; as is unfortunately 
proved in many of our musical audiences (so called,) which we 
have often seen so much exhausted by a two hours’ entertainment, 
that during the performance of the last piece, the time was passed, 
not in listening to the musie—but in putting on cloaks and bon- 
nets! Often, however, the ennui of the audience has a just cause 
in the character of the music performed, which instead of consist- 
ig of a subject, argument and conclusion, is often nothing more 
than a display of mechanical difficulties, or of wondertul modu- 
lations. ‘These, of course, are important accessories to music, but 
they are only the oratory of the art. We admire them as we 
admire fine elocution in a speaker; but would it not be absurd 
to think of entertaining us a whole evening with mere elocution ? 
We want correct language and graceful delivery, but we want 
with them the fire and passion of true eloquence. 

Music is no longer an art in the hands of the wandering min- 
strels, but a science which has called forth some of the first tal- 
ents in the world. Music, like poetry, seems to spring up spon- 
taneously in the early ages of a people, without much polish 
indeed, but with a certain wildness and charm that succeeding 
limes often endeavor in vain to imitate. Irom these snatches 
the modern composer often derives his most successful passages. 
They are, like the first rhapsodies of the muse, fresh from the 
heart; and henee, even in the present advanced state of the sci- 
ence, the simple and native airs of a country possess an irresistible 
charm. Paisicllo employed himself for a time in collecting an- 
cient airs supposed to be of Grecian origin, which are still sung by 
the peasants of the south of Italy. Haydn, whose name occurs 
inevery department of music, also collected many of these origi- 
val airs. Hungary, Scotland, Germany, Sicily, Spain, France, 
Russia, were all laid under contribution, and supplied him with 
Constant store for his imagination. Thus the first rude bursts 
vl passion become the inspiration of the accomplished artist ; but 
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they by no means lose their beauty in passing through the hands 
of a Paisiello. It cannot be said of music, as it has been of po- 
etry, that 

“ The first that touch'd the immortal lyre 


Stole away its sweetest sounds.” 


Science has improved, and we had almost said perfected the art; 
and we now enjoy, or rather may enjoy the music of the best 
masters on every proper occasion, sacred or secular. 

Sacred music has made rapid advances from the time of Han- 
del to the present. It has been proved that genius and fire could 
pervade even a serious composition ; and that the music of the 
church is the most exalted and enrapturing of all music. Yet 
how often is the true end of church music lost sight of, in the big- 
otry of some and the vanity of others. Some wish to hear noth- 
ing but lugubrious wailings, expressive of sorrow and penitence ; 
the performers, on the other hand, fearful lest the scientific part 
of the art shall not be sutliciently displayed, often go into the 
opposite extreme, of vain exhibition of light and unbecoming 
music. ‘The latter, however, would find a remedy both for their 
own vanity and the dissatisfaction of the pious church member, by 
introducing more of the pure compositions of Handel and Haydn. 
They would find sufficient scope for the display of the highest 
resources of the art without offending the laws of propriety and 
taste, or violating the best religious atlections. 

There are many too whose prejudice goes so far as to discard 
all music on Sunday except that which is performed within the 
walls of the sanctuary. How seldom do we hear the sound of 
musical instruments on this day in the family cirele! How sel- 
dom even the sacred song! And why? Is music the less truly 
music ? does it lose its power over the heart on this day? Would 
a soothing strain be less soothing, or a cheerful one less inspiring 
on aday which should be the most genuinely cheerful of all 
days? ‘l’he truth is, music is of all the fine arts the least capa- 
ble of perversion ; it cannot be made to express bad passions un- 
less joined with words. The muse is chaste: she is ever smil- 
ing indeed, but she is inviolable. The etleet of good music on 
the feelings is indeed always good ; it seldom produces a high 
flow of the animal spirits, but rather a sober cheertulness favor 
ble to serious thoughts and feelings. He who would feel the true 
power of music, must be able to say with Jessica, 


“T'm never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


What is there then in music—we mean simply instrumental 
music—that makes it improper for Sunday? ‘There is in this, 
however, as in most things, an extreme which is censurable 
We would not wish to see any one spending this day after the 
manner of Cowper's Occiduus : 
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—‘a pastor of renown, 
Who, having pray'd and preach'd the Sabbath down, 
With wire and catgut then concludes the day, 

Quay ring and semiquay ring care aw ay. 

The full concerto swells upon your ear, 

All elbows shake. * ° e . 


>. . *. - . . 
Strike up the fiddles, let us all be gay ; 
Laymen have leave to dance, if parsons play.” 


Progress of Error 


But these things would not be, if music were rightly esteemed, 
hot as a mere diversion and pastime, but as the expression of the 
good feclings of the heart in a language that is intelligible to all 
hearts. ‘There is, it is true, music that is inconsistent with the 
feelings of this holy day ; but on the other hand, there is no want 
of good instrumental music calculated to inspire the mind with 
real devotion. Haydn's sacred symphonies, known as The Neven 
Words, are examples of this. He thought them the best of his 
works ; and they breathe all the fire and exaltation of an enrap- 
tured mind; but they are not mournful; there is no sadness in 
true devotion. Some, however, have charged Haydn with too 
much gaiety in his sacred music ; but he replied, that whenever 
he thought of God he could only conceive of him as a being 
infinitely great and infinitely good ; and that this last quality of 
the divine nature inspired him with such confidence, that were 
lie to write even a Miserere, it would be expressive of joy. 
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“Thou hearest the sound thereof Bille 


Tut Iee-king rose from his snow-« appid throwe 
And gazed far on the southern lands, , 
Then summoned the blasts which round hin gro: 


i, 4 if 
That fleetly perform his commands. v1) 

“Up! up!” he cried, “ for why lag we here, 
Where all my dread power obey ; 

Here ye can puff but the fleece of the bear, 
Then up! and for sun-climes away!" My 

Joyous they left their chilly domain, 
And o'er mountain and valley they fly ; 

Zephyrus gentle, that stirred on the plan, 
Fled timid away with a sigh. y 

Africus tierce, their wild fury to check, ' i 
Swill sprang from the desert of sand 4 

The onset was dire—the dark tempest's wreck 
Spread ruin like flood through the land. 

I~ 
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The battle was long; but Notus’ hot blast, 
As sinoke from the fiery volcano, 
O'erpowered by their frosty breath at last, 
Hurried off on the winged tornado. 
And then far up in the leafless trees, 
Through their hoarse wailing branches shaken, 
Shrill rose their pawans and chanted cries, 
Like the sereech of the monster kraken. 


BOREAS. 


Near a schooner I fell, 

Loud pealing her knell, 
1 hurtled on. 

Down in ocean dark, 

They shall feed the shark— 
Their course is done. 


From a sea-washed cave { 
By Norwegia's wave, 

Icome! Teome! 
Where the Maclstrom's roar, 
Echoes loud to the shore, 


I find my home. 


The maiden I've kissd, 
In the deadly mist, 
Has sunk away. 
Wherever I go, 
I bring death and wo— 
Hurra! hurra! 


On the nipping frost, 

O'er the waves white tost, 
I fly! UI fly! 

With an icy smile, 

Winter awhile, 





I chase away. 


NORTH WIND, 


As I scour o'er the wold, 

Tam rough, rude and cold ; 
Ghastly pale is my cheek, 

And my shattered bones creak, 


Ye hear, as I hoarsely howl 
The dirge of his parted soul ; 
While o'er him the snow congealed, 


Ilis body shall keep concealed, 


As I tramp by. From garish day, 





A man in a darksome glen, I serve but the bold Ice-king, 


Who long had toiling been, And war with the flowery spring ; 
Had laid him down to sleep— Where I sweep my wild career, 
Far down in his snow-shroud deep, I fill every breast with fear— 
He sleeps for aye ! Up then, away! 
NORTHWEST WIND. 


I am come over mountain, valley and glen, 

Where the bear and the moose are less wild than men: 
Have roamed the forest, so lonesome and dreary, 

And wreathed the smoke, that rose from the prairie. 


The lake is all foam where I ploughed up my way, 


And dashed on the breakers the silvery spray ; 
The dewy stars flew a brief moment in azure, 
Then vanished, like drops in the beaker of pleasure. 


\ Syren in tongue, bat a Cireé in heart, 

My victims I slay by the stealth of my dart. 

In summer all love me, in winter all fear— 

“Tis winter, and the word of the Ice-king I bear. 





ELOQUENCE OF MIRABEAU 


A park cloud hung over France. Ages of despotism were 
about to meet with a fearful retribution. Men had at last begun 
to understand their political rights, and were determined to main- 
tain them. "Phe eagle of liberty had already proved victorious 
in the young and dauntless west—America was free—and France 
could be enslaved no longer. ‘The memorable revolution which 
was now commencing, though private ambition and public licen- 
tiousness afterwards made it indeed a “ reign of terror,’ had its 
origin in the true spirit of liberty. All the enthusiasm which the 
love of freedom could inspire, all the courage which patriotism 
could rouse, animated the breasts of the people. Arrayed against 
them, were the noblesse and clergy, armed with determination and 
pride. ‘The great National Assembly was now convening, and 
there the battle was to be fought—in the hall of the States’ Gen- 
eral the storm was to burst in its fury. Let us enter that arena 
of fierce debate. 

Among the assembled great of France, there is one who can- 
not fail to attract our notice. His proud and lofty bearing as he 
jaces the long hall; the withering look of his piercing eye, as 
ever and anon it glances over the room with a wild and startling 
energy ; his disproportionate forehead, which seems piled in huge 
masses upon his brows; the nervous activity which he manifests 
in every motion; bespeak, at once, a giant intellect and passions 
of no ordinary power. He attempts to speak, but his voice is 
drowned by the clamor of his enemies. “ Down with Mirabeau— 
down with the traitor,” is the tumultuous cry. He turns upon them 
a look of inetfable scorn and again resumes his walk. But his step 
is prouder—his eye is darker than before. The fires pent up with- 
in him were soon to burst forth with redoubled energy. At length 
seizing upon a favorable opportunity, he is heard for a moment. 
Itiscnough. The mighty spell of his eloquence has fallen upon 
them. ‘There is the silence of death throughout the hall. ‘The 
lowest notes of his full and manly voice are heard distinctly in 
every part of the crowded room. At first, there is some hesita- 
tion in his manner, but it vanishes as he becomes warmed with 
his subject. His huge, ungainly form then loses its ugliness. 
The size of his body seems to correspond with the greatuess of 
his ideas. Every feature of his countenance speaks with emo- 
tion. His eye gleams witha still more dreadful intensity. "This 
resistless tide of eloquence is not noisy or rapid—it is the mighty 
river—quiet but powerful. But when his enemies rally and again 
attempt to crush him, the stream becomes a torrent of fire. Never 
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were human passions seen to glow with so fierce an intensity. 
They quail before the thunderbolts of his wrath. He has reach- 
ed at once the pinnacle ol power, Liver after did this moral Colos- 
sus, this Jove 1m eloquence, maintain an undoubted and unrivalled 
preethinence, 

Livery circumstance, both of nature and fortune, conspired to 
make Mirabeau an orator. He was born a genius. His extraor- 
dinary powers manifested themselves in his earliest youth. ‘The 
boy of six, and the man of forty were the same. 

His father, who was one of the last relics of the stern nobility 
of teudal times, and whose cruelty to his son was as incessant as 
it was bitter, was accustomed to say that he had all the powers, 
as well as the malignity of a fiend. The latter part of the charge, 
however, belonged more truly to himself. Seventeen times was 
Mirabeau imprisoned by this tender parent—who, though himself 
aman of no mean abilities, was completely awed and mastered 
by the superior intellect of his son. It was by such means that 
he was to be prepared to act his part in the great drama of the 
revolution. Doorned to suffer most keenly from the tyranny of 
aervel father and a despotic government—all that was manly, all 
that was noble, all that was great within him, demanded revenge. 
In the deep solitude of his cell, he devoted himself to the cause 
of Freneh liberty : and often did the gloomy dungeons at Vincen- 
nes hear the solemn vow uttered, “ France shall be free!” But 
he was not alone. ‘The nation was aroused. From a million of 
tongues came the enthusiastic declaration, “ France shall be 
free!” 

With such sentiments and at such a time did this extraordinary 
man enter upon public life. Through what a school had he 
passed for rousing to its full power his transcendant eloquence ! 
What a field was opened for its display! The world was awak- 
ing from the sleep of ages. The human mind had burst its fet- 
ters, and had sprung into the “life and beauty of freedom.” The 
institutions of another and a darker age were tottering to their 
fall. ‘The surges of conflicting opinion were beginning to meet 
and rage with unprecedented fury ; all was change—all was com- 
motion—all was fear. It is at such times that every feeling, pas- 
sion, power of the mind is roused to action—action the most con- 
stant, the most intense. ‘Then too comes forth the spirit of elo- 
quence ; then is heard above the roar of the tempest, the deep 
voice of the impassioned soul. ‘The genius of eloquence is the 
child of the storm ; to rouse its highest energies requires the col- 
lision of the elements. When the political heavens are shrouded 
in blackness ; when the dark rolling clouds of passion are rushing 
together with fearful rapidity ; rising in its might, like the wind 
from the north, it rolls back the gathered tempest and restores 
light and peace to the troubled state. 
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Such was the eloquence of Mirabeau ; he alone possessed the 
conus Which could “ride upon the whirlwind and direct the 
ton” of that terrible revolution. "The royalist and the jacobin 
alike dreaded lis power. He restrained the pride of the one and 
the tury of the other. This conservative influence was felt du- 
riug the whole of his political career. He had the courage to 
level the first: blow at the despotism of the throne ; he was the 
list in France who dared to assert that the power of the people 
was superior to the prerogative of the king. It was the turning 
poutot the revolution, when, upon a memorable occasion a royal 
summons having been sent to the commons, commanding them 
to disperse, Mirabeau, starting to his feet, in a voice of thunder 
addressed the messenger: “Go tell your master that we are 
here by the power of the people, and that naught but the bayo- 
net shall drive us hence.” But this erisis passed. The royal 
power was defied with impunity. ‘The despised and insulted 
Mirabeau now stood upon the summit of the eminence to which 
he had aspired.  Franee was free, and his enemies were prostra- 
ted beneath him. But there was a spirit of unbridled leense 
spreading ike wildfire through the nation; with the political sa- 
vaeity for which he was so much distinguished, he early foresaw 
its ctleets. Every power of his giant mind was summoned to 
meet and resist it. At this critical moment death put an end to 
lus noble career, and with him fell the last prop of an almost 
powerless government—the last hope of a mild and virtuous 
prince, 

Mirabeau was fully conscious of the situation he occupied. In 
lis last moments he is said to have remarked: “ Tam dying, and 
the monarchy will perish with me.” ‘Then kindling with pro- 
phetic enthusiasm he exclaimed, “They have usurped the throne 
and driven the king out of the constitution. ‘They will be inev- 
itubly undone, and undone by hands which they scorn. [see a 
power rising among them stained with every crime, and which 
will overwhelm France with every horror.” 

‘hus died the patriot orator. It was well that the nation clad 
itself in mourning at an event like this, For no sooner had this 
resplendent sun sunk beneath the horizon than fearful and por- 
tentous meteors began to flame through the darkness, boding de- 
struction to Franee and ruin to Europe. Robespierre and his 
laction rejoiced, for their hour had come. ‘The last obstacle to 
their murderous career was removed; while bleeding, prostrate 
lrauce long found bitter cause to lament the loss of her Mirabeau. 









































































































































































































THE VOICE OF THE PAST. 


The re comes a yore that awakes my soul; 
It ia the voice of years that are gone,’ Ossian 


Mrruovant LE stood beside a ruined pile, 
Round whose majestic form, in sportive grace 
The clustering ivy twin'd; o'er its gray towers 
And moss-crown d battlements, the last funt gleams 
Of day were lingering, and the giant shadows 
Slept “neath the shatter'd columns, like dim forms 
Of spirit-warriors resting amid the shrouds 
OF their own fallen greatness. The dying breeze 
Sighed gently through each crumbling arch, as loth 
To kiss too roughly, what time's chast'ning hand 
Hath “ moulder'd into beauty.” 

I gazed in silence, 
While the deep harmony of that lone scene 
Fell on me like a spell. Sudden there rose 
From out that hallow'd shrine a plaintive strain ; 
Soft as a zephyr fann'd by angel's wing, 
Lingering it rose, like some enamor'd air 
From Breseian shepherd's lute, pensive, yet sweet, 
Soothing the soul to sadness, 

It told of love— 
OF joys long faded, and the kindling blush 
Of life's fair morn, ere friendship'’s holy chain 
Was broke ; and the bright fairy dreams 
Young faney wove, to lure the haleyon hours 
That pass‘d too swifily, leaving as they fled 
No memory save their fragrance. 

The strain grew wilder, 
As when through serried groves the night wind wakes 
Its low, sad requiem; and its deep tones 
Awoke a wilder spell. Aside seemed rolled 
Oblivion’s sacred pall, and stately forms 
Of grandeur rose, peopling the softened twilight ; 
Proud fanes and gorgeous palaces, where ruled 
The princely great, ere time had hallow'd them, 
And steel-clad heroes, to whose measured tread 
The mighty past hath echoed. Silent now 
And desolate they stood, while the low breeze 
Swept through their shadowy pageantry. 

It coased— 

The charm dissolved ; and from that joary pile 


I turned aside in pensiveness—and wept. 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 
OR 


SCRAPS FROM A DOCTOR'S DIARY. 


No. If. 


«Of all authors, those who retail their labors in periodical sheets would be most 
unhappy, they were much to regard the censures or admonitions of their readers ; 
for. as their works are not sent into the world at once but by small parts in gradual 

cession, itis always imagined by those who think themselves qualified to give 

struction, that they may yet redeem their former failings by hearkening to better 


tyes, and supply the deficiencies of their plan, by the help of the criticisms 
which are so Uiberally afforded ..’"—Rambler. 


UNSUCCESSFUL LOVE. 
“Oh! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away !' 


“ My senses!” exclaims one of my fair readers, “a Doctor confi- 
dant in a love affair! Goodness! [should expect no quarter— 
arough, unfeeling son of Eseculapius entrusted with my secrets ! 
secrets Which—” Yes, even so kind reader, secrets which upon 
all ordinary occasions, should never be unbosomed to the world, 
again and again, have I had entrusted to my keeping, but never 
under so thrilling, so heart-rending circumstances, as will appear 
in the following narrative. Meanwhile, | beg of you do not de- 
ceive yourself. Although conversant with scenes which neces- 
sanily befall the practice of my profession,—scenes but little in 
keeping with light hearts and lighter words, yet | have some sen- 
sibility left; [ have retained it as a relic of times that were; | 
liave nurtured it until it has gained positive strength; I have 
cherished it as a playmate for my gayer hours, and now, I rejoice 
While | grieve that [ have nourished it. It recalls pleasantly, the 
memory of departed days—it makes me aman again; but it is 
the souree of many a bitter, bitter pang! ‘True, I can with the 
ulmost sang froid, extract a tooth of enormous dimensions, regard- 
ess of screams and groans; yea! wrench it out, at the risk of dis- 
vealing a jaw, or bearing away a portion as a trophy, and then 
ptobe the cavity with my iron forceps in search of another fang ! 
But thave not the firmness to witness unmoved, two noble spirits 
vallled in their first love by the brutal hand of malice. I can am- 
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putate a Hinb, adjust all the ligatures of both nerves and arteries, 
with an unflinching hand. Yes, [could with the utmost cool- 
ness, lay aside the intestines, and attempt the removal of an aneu- 
risin from the carotid artery, did circumstances require the opera- 
tion. Yet cannot, cannot, with any degree of composure, gaze 
upon the wreck of a broken heart! Aye! and sigh atter sigh 
escapes me, as | recall the incidents of my story, and as images 
flit by of departed forms, once lingering in the agonies of death, 
But | must not anticipate. 

The particulars of this narrative may appear to some, extrava- 
gantly exaggerated ; indeed, they might to all, did T not assure 
them, that the leading incidents are founded upon fact. —T never 
was connected with any family professionally or otherwise, whose 
affairs presented such a chapter of accidents; accidents not of that 
incongruous character, which fortune sometimes showers lavishly 
in rapid succession, but a systematic series of calamities, bright- 
ened by no kindly gleams of prosperity, until all is darkened i 
the—grave ! 


The large, patrimonial estate of Sir Richard V——, had been 
squandered by his most extravagant profligacy, until his income 
had dwindled away to barely £2000 per annum. = ‘This sum 
was by no means suflicient to sustain both his country and town 
establishment ; accordingly, he had been compelled to dispose of 
the former at a great sacrifice, and entirely to consume the private 
property of his wife. Married in early life, to a branch of the 
noblest family in the kingdom—the sister of Lord H——, he 
had long since lost the confidence and esteem of her connections, 
and by his dissolute habits had hurried her to a premature grave, 
leaving a lovely child to mourn bitterly her loss. 

I had long been a professional visitor at his splendid residence 
in Queen street, not only on Ais acgount, who was often thrown 
into the most distressing turns of illness, by his dissipated mode 
of life, but to watch over the frail constitution of his sweet 
daughter. And ah! what a contrast in the appearance and char- 
acters of my patients! He, worn down by continued particips- 
tion in scenes of boisterous gaiety and mirth, and by the anxiety 
experienced over the gaming table, was sour and petulant in his 
disposition. His body, once slightly corpulent, was wasted away 
by such a life; and his bloated face, formerly handsome, together 
with those red swimming eyes, evinced that he was no stranget 
to intoxication. She, on the other hand, inheriting all the graces 
which eminently distinguished her lost mother, united with them 
so amiable a character as to charm me into frequent attendance 
She had been early thrown under my care, and while very you! 
had won a place in my affections, which not the more active pur 
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suits of a professional life could wholly subdue. So gentle and 
patient a sufferer—so fully contented with every scheme adopted 
for her wellare, however disagreeable—so grateful for the least 
alleviation of any occasional sutfering—all these endeared her, in 
an uncommon degree, to my heart. Indeed, were it not for such 
delizhttul interviews with resigned and humble sufferers, the life 
of a physician would present stll fewer attractions than it now 
posse SSCS, 

A tew months before the period, at which her name appears 
conspicuously in my diary, [ had been summoned to the residence 
of her wretched parent—a call, which with great precision, | 
relied on, at least once a month; for his system weakened and 
impaired, could not for a longer time, sustain him in the grossness 
and enormity of his vices. 1 found him in a high fever, the re- 
sult of an unusually boisterous revel the preceding evening. He 
had returned home about three o’clock, and had lain in a state of 
unconscious stupor from that hour till morning. 

“ Well, how ar’ ye, Doctor,” growled he, as | entered the room, 

“what do you think you can do for me now ?” 

| walked to the bed, and felt his pulse. He was ina state of 
high excitement, having staked heavily the night before, and lost 
on every hand ; consequently his pulse was unnaturally high. 

A wild look was in his eye as he turned over to receive my an- 
swer, and read from my looks the opinion [| had formed of his 
present state. 

“Mer. V ,’ said I, with all the earnestness I could com- 
mand, you are by your present course ruining your constitution 
and throwing your daughter helpless upon the world. Depend 
upon it, Sir, if you continue your present habits, you will be a dead 
an in less than two years! 

“ Heavens!” exclaimed he, as the cold sweat started to his 
forehead, “so soon, Doctor? I can’t afford to die so soon, no! 
But Doctor,” changing his tone, as he relapsed into his former 
stupidity, “what business is it o’ yours, what my course is, or 
when I die? You expect a deuced heavy purse, | suppose, and 
want to secure it before I raffle it off ; but don’t fear, Doctor, don’t 
fear.” 

“You mistake me, Sir, entirely,” replied I, “it is for your 
daughter's sake, no less than your own, that 1 would convince 
you of the ruinous tendency of your present mode of life.’ 

“ Your business, Doctor, is to drive away this cursed fever if 
you can, and if not, why then I’ve no further need of your ser- 
vices,” 

He had worked himself into such a passion, by his vehemence, 
that it was impossible for me to judge correctly of his present 
symptoms. But thinking his indisposition the result of the ordi- 


lary causes, together with long continued exposure, I merely 
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prescribed some simple anodyne, and was about retiring, when 
he again called me to him, and in a somewhat softened tone, said, 
“ Doctor, L don't know but | treated you rather rudely, but hang 
it, | was deucedly frightened, when you talked about two years ; 
but [ siippose it’s only a way you doctors have, of scaring people 
out of their wits, isn’t it?” 

“Sir.” returned L solemnly, “Ihave spoken candidly; I see 
nothing yet alarming in your present illness, but such continued 
attacks, brought on as you cannot deny they are, by an unuinter- 
rupted course of vicious habits, would ultimately shatter the 
strongest constitution; and recollect, this is the fourth time | 
have been summoned during the present winter.” 

“Zounds! and that’s another affair, truly ; just clear me from 
this, Doctor, and the devil a bit do I care for what’s to come; 
‘sutlicient for the day, is the evil thereof.’ Eh! Doctor, that’s 
good authority, an’t it?” 

i said nothing, but hastily bidding him good morning, hurried 
from his room. 

“(ood morning, Doctor,” called a sweet voice from the parlor, 
as | was passing out of the hall, and stepping in, [ found my 
youthful patient, of whom I have before spoken, sitting at her 
plano-forte. 

She was dressed in plain white, adorned with a single moss 
rose-bud fixed in her bosom; her flaxen hair parted on her mar- 
ble forehead fell carelessly upon either shoulder, while her waxen 
fingers swept lightly the polished instrument, calling forth its 
richest tones. And oh! how surpassingly sweet did she appear, 
as she now sat before me, arrayed in her simple morning dress. 

‘“Ciood morning,” responded I, entering and clasping warmly 
her tiny hand. 

* And how do you find father this morning ?” returned she— 
“| was sure he would be sick, when he told me he was going 
to Lord Ellmore’s last night; he always stays there until morn- 
ing, and | fear he gambles there, for Hellenor told me he sent 
John to the banker's towards evening, and ‘twas only yesterday 
he took my watch my poor dear mother gave me. ‘He said he 
must pawn it, and would give me another ; and when [ told him 
[ was afraid he would lose it at play, would you believe it, Doc- 
tor, he slapped me and told me to hold my tongue.” 

Heavens! how irresistibly charming! [ could sit and listen 
for hours, rapt into an ecstacy of feeling! Yet it was not her 
beauty, for | have often seen those who in the opinion of the 
world were incomparably more beautiful ; nor was it all her man- 
ner, or the sweet intonations of her voice. But all, united with 
the pensive shade that overcast her thoughtful brow— it was the 
melancholy smile that floated on her features—it was the sorrow- 
ful glance of that dark eye—it was all these that made her what 
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she really was, an enchantress! Often and often have I been 
moved to tears, by merely gazing on her seraphic countenance, 
or listening to the plaintive lays she drew from her favorite in- 
strument. Overcome by her emotions she had now burst into 
tears. “ But,” said I, soothingly, “can you not leave for a stay 
among your connections in the country ?” 

“Ah, no!” said she bitterly, “ father would never consent, and 
I could not leave him, though I sometimes feel tempted when he 
brings that odious Lord Ellmore here, and says I must try and 
entertain him.” 

Ah, thought I, as a conviction of the truth flashed upon my 
mind, he is bartering his daughter for paltry gold! Yes, Ellmore 
has ruined him, and see how he would recover himself. Base 
dotard ! and I trembled with indignation as [left his door. What 
could [do to snateh her from the misery her brutal father was 
seeking as her portion? [| at once determined to exert all my 
feeble influence to save her from the impending ruin. Sleeplessly 
I passed the ensuing night, devising plan after plan for her rescue, 
but all appeared sooner or later unsatisfactory. Of course her 
parent had authority which no legal power could check ; but 
fortune devised a method, which, though it rescued from this ca- 
lamity, yet contributed to involve her name with some of the 
darkest pages of my diary. 

Among the acquaintances which I had formed at the Univer- 
sity, was Sir William F . who, unlike most at his time and 
age, entered little into fashionable society, but possessed an extra- 
ordinary fondness for literary research. Possessed of great wealth 
and a prepossessing exterior, he cautiously avoided the brilliant 
circles, of which he might, had he chosen, have been the center of 
attraction. In his person there was something noble ; dignified 
and gentlemanly in his manners, his clear expansive forehead, 
bespoke a mind of no little energy and depth. full of a deep 
fervor of feeling, he had entered upon the vast field of learning 
with warmth and vigor; ardent in his passions, he had prosecu- 
ted all his literary schemes with a zeal approaching to madness. 
He had mastered the most abstruse theories and indefinite propo- 
sitions in the whole range of science ; had drank from the purest 
and the wildest founts of Grecian literature, and with unatiected 
delight had roamed over the whole field of classic lore. Nor did 
he little regard knowledge as it now is; his investigations of 
modern learning were carried on with no less alacrity, than those 
referring to discoveries of an older date. ‘The beautiful mysti- 
cisms, so to speak, of ethics and polemics, were entirely at his 
command, Judicial knowledge he had acquired with astounding 
clearness ; mental as well as natural philosophy, in all their ex- 
tended branches, he had made the subject of his untiring indnus- 
try. But our portraiture appears extravagant; indeed we should 
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much wonder did it not. Yet notwithstanding this eminence, 
this extraordinary manifestation of intellectual superiority, few 
knew the extent of his acquirements. As I before said, he en- 
tered little into fashionable society, nor was it because he had no 
leisure. but as he has often with great modesty assured me, he 
dreaded contact with the cold-heartedness of the world, no less 
than he despised the affected and artificial gaiety—the progeny 
of dissipation. His soul loathed the false glare, the showy tinsel 
which concealed the depravity of too many who composed fash- 
ionable society. ‘The coxcomb he could never affect, his soul 
was above it; consequently, though compelled in order to avoid 
repeated importunities, at times to thrust himself amid the votaries 
of mammon, he was an unwelcome suitor at her shrine. His 
mind, sick of the hollowness of humanity, as there presented to 
his philosophic gaze, repined at its emptiness, and in silence 
mourned over the silly weakness of man. But he was not al- 
ways silent; in the society of the learned, apart from the coquetry 
ot the ball room, and the sickening cant of the devotee of fash- 
ion, he was himself. With characteristic modesty, he slowly 
entered into a discussion ; but when aroused, his dark imtelligent 
eye gleamed with an unwonted lustre, and he uttered truths with 
so logical a definiteness, so forcible a precision, as to astonish 
while they convineed. 

With sincere pleasure did T see an intimacy which T had been 
the humble instrument of originating, rapidly growing up be- 
tween him and my sweet patient, the daughter of Sir Richard. 
She, attracted by the resources of his mind, no less than by the 
versatility of his genins, and he, by the artless simplicity of her 
manners, and nota little, as Lapprehended, by her personal attrac- 
tions ; for he was by no means destitute of the most refined sen- 
sibilities, with the more amiable traits of character. The brutal 
father, however, saw this connection increasing with vengeful 
malice, and I feared the moment when restored to health, he 
should forbid him his house ; and | could not but expect it soon ; 
he was ona galloping recovery, and was in expectation of re- 
turning ina few days, with renewed buoyancy of spirits, to his 
former haunts. “ Really, Doctor,” said he one morning, as | 
was about leaving in great haste, ‘can’t ye wait a moment? 
Hang it! one would think you'd got business enough for all the 
*pothecaries in the kingdom.” 

“ Business of a rather serious character,” returned I, gravely. 
_* Quite serious, I suppose ; it’s a way you doctors have of call- 
ing every body deuced sick—cursed ill—never'll recover—going 
to die—and then—why then it’s very easy you know to etlect 
wonderful cures! Eh! Doctor, an’t that it?” 

Provoked at this unexpected sally, I somewhat indignantly re- 
plied, * It is business, allow me to inform you, Sir, which though 
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it may interest you little, yet is of the most vital importance to 
your daughter’s welfare.” 

~ He observed the sneer with which I had alluded to his indif- 
ference to his daughter's interests, and maddening with rage. 
raised himself fiercely upon his elbow, and eyeing me angrily 
fora moment, he hoarsely growled, “ Hear me, Doctor ; if you 
had'nt got me upas you have, curse me if | would'nt order 
you—but pardon me,” his discretion at length getting the better 
of his passion, and recollecting that it was through me alone he 
was to receive information of business so important. “ Pardon, 
I beg, sir,” continued he. 

“Cease your apologies, Sir Richard,” said I coldly, and at the 
same time retiring, “another day and we may have some farther 
conversation. Meanwhile continue quiet, nor presume on any 
account to leave your room until I see you again.” Thus | had 
merely excited his curiosity, though [ had previously determined 
to acquaint him with the serious accident which had befallen Sir 
William, thinking that possibly a keen recital of his sufferings 
might enkindle something like sympathy, in the breast of this 
inhuman parent. But I must not longer tax my good reader's 
patience, 

Sir William had been visiting, a day or two previous, a small 
country estate of his a few miles from town, and was returning 
about dusk upon a high-spirited horse, which, frighted by some 
dark object in the read, had started upon a full gallop, and thrown 
him with great violence upon the pavement in an obscure quarter 
of the suburbs. He had been taken up for dead, and as I after- 
wards learned, conveyed into a house near by, where the atten- 
dants had been bathing his temples, and employing all the usual 
inethods for restoring him to consciousness, while he lay in a state 
of profound stupor. ‘The apothecary, summoned from an adjoin- 
ing shop to attendance, had recommended trepanning, and assis- 
ted by a young and inexperienced surgeon, was preparing for the 
operation, When I providentially drove by, and attracted by the 
noise and bustle made inquiry, and upon ascertaining the serious 
uature of the hurt stepped in. But | was shocked to see, in the 
person of the sufferer, extended upon a rude slattern couch, the ac- 
complished Sir William F——. I could not discover the precise 
point of injury, or any indications of a fracture in the skull; ac- 
cordingly L objected to the hasty measures proposed, and prevailed 
upon them to postpone the operation, until we should more fully 
learn the exact nature of the injury he had sustained. Applying 
a blister to the back of his neek, and bleeding copiously once or 
twice, appeared to produce no effect whatever, nor did he mani- 
lest any tokens of returning consciousness, until late in the eve- 
ning. But alas! how fearfully was I disappointed, to find in the 
faint sounds which my ear occasionally detected, the mutterings 
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of delirium! Satisfied that his life was in a most critical situa. 
tion. and that a long course of most careful and judicious treat- 
ment, would alone restore him to health, I made my arrange. 
ments accordingly; and having procured a nurse in whom I pla. 
ced implicit confidence, left him for the night. The following 
morning I visited him in my rounds, and found him in the height 
of a brain fever. I exercised the greatest precaution, and saw 
him situated as comfortably as the habitation would allow ; hav- 
ing, by no means, dared to remove him from his present lodgings. 
His state | saw to be extremely hazardous, and I entertained no 
very sanguine hopes of his permanent recovery. 

It was upon this morning the last mentioned conversation took 
place with the worthless Sir Richard V . IL had now deter. 
mined to postpone the intelligence [ had to communicate, to some 
favorable opportunity, when possibly, his feelings might be ina 
manner wrought upon, by the critical state of him, whom he 
knew to be so tenderly attached to his lovely daughter. ‘To her 
I had not yet borne the sad tidings, and feared dreadfully the re- 
sult of any attempt. Her constitution was extremely delicate, 
and already taxed to its utmost power, in supporting her under 
the continued trials of home. ‘To Sir William she was most ten- 
derly attached, being estranged, as she necessarily was, from 4 
fond and endearing connection with a parent, who had manifested 
ever, so little regard for her welfare. All earthly affections were 
now naturally centered in one, whom she believed her real friend 
—to whom she alone looked for protection and support, and in 
whose being were at once concentrated all her fears and desires. 

But my fears for the sweet being were needless, although I re- 
garded the composure with which she bore the announcement 
1 had to make, as a remarkable interposition of Providence. 
‘Throwing up her clasped hands, she stood gazing with unspeak- 
able anguish upon me, as | a few days afterward acquainted her 
of the unfortunate condition of her friend. 1 waited in anxious 
and fearful suspense the event. But to my great surprise and 
pleasure, a copious flood of tears speedily relieved her of the 
suffering, which I had much feared would weaken, if not entirely 
dissever the frail tenure of her existence. Meanwhile, Sir Richard 
had returned to his former haunts with his accustomed zeal, and 
the increased restrictions of poor Ellen’s pleasures, and necessary 
expenditures, were evidences of his continued ill success. His 
peevishness and petulance had now become almost intolerable, 
and my heart bled for the poor suffering patient, who was wasting 
away under so severe trials. 

The odious Ellmore, encouraged by her brutal father, yet strove 
assiduously to gain her confidence, notwithstanding all my at 
tempts to dissuade the inhuman parent from so unkind and dis 
graceful conduct. He uniformly heard me repeat my reasons, 
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and urge every thing which my earnest wishes could suggest, 
but always concluded with the same contemptuous evasion, “ and 
what the devil have you to do with it?” L informed him of the 
dangerous situation of poor F——, but the mention of his name 
provoked only a sneer. He, in the mean time, had been suffering 
under the trials of delirium and stupor. [ attended him as often 
as my business would allow, although shocked to see his fine 
mind and noble intellectual capacities, as they really were, sub- 
jected to the tossings and butletings of delirium. What is there, 
{ have often thought, as [ witnessed the effects of the chaos which 
reigned in his mind, what can there be, which so vividly and fully 
justruets the understanding, of the utter nothingness of man, of 
his mighty intellect, when unrestrained and unguided by an Om- 
nipotent power. Awtfully impressive was it, to see all his most 
commanding energies, exhibited in their fullest power, yet wasted / 
Often have L listened to the most splendid bursts of eloquence, 
of fine effect and tremendous power, peals that would have start- 
led and electrified a listening multitude, lavished upon the vitiated 
atmosphere of a sick room, with no larger an auditory than an ig- 
norant nurse, and a humble apothecary. At times, he fancied 
Sir V was before him, and fearfully would he reproach him 
for his inhuman conduct; again, he execrated the vile Elimore ; 
aud his wayward mind in its milder freaks, would bestow the 
most endearing epithets upon the object of his passion ; or roam- 
ing over childhood’s fairy days, he would bound through the 
glens of old Northumberland, and in childish glee repeat the songs 
of those earlier years. 


“ Warm, lively, soft as in youth's happiest day, 
The mind was still all there, but turned astray.” 


As weeks however flew on, the most vigilant care and attentive 
medical treatment, had by degrees subdued the extreme height of 
his fever; and I was rejoiced upon entering one morning, toward 
the close of April, to discover in the intelligent sparkle of his eye, 
an indication of returning reason. Nor was | mistaken. 

“ Doctor, Doctor,” said he earnestly, “ have [ been dreaming ?” 

I made no other answer than merely nodding, and beckoning 
him to keep quiet. 

“But, Doctor,’ continued he in a whisper, as I approached 
nearer and sat by his side, “I must know, where am I? Did’nt 
I ride? yes, I did ride from 8 last evening.” 

| then explained the whole affair to him, as far as was in my 
power, and cautioned him explicitly against exertion of any kind, 

“ But, good Doctor,” exclaimed he with hoarseness and energy, 
“where is Sir V , and Ellen, is she safe ?” 

| nodded assent, and forbade any more interrogatories, ensuring 
obedience to my commands by hastily leaving, and hurrying to 
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communicate so glad tidings to one to whom they would be in- 
expressibly dear. 1 found her preparing some new delicacies for 
the poor sufferer I had left. Leading her mind by degrees into 
the proper channel, that the intelligence might have no serious 
effect, | at length acquainted her of his perfect restoration to rea- 
son and consciousness. A moment she gazed upon me doubting- 
ly, then encouraged by my look, clasped my hand, and kneeling 
down, sobbed out her gratitude to the humble bearer of so wel- 
come news. But leaving her to fulfill with tears of joy her char- 
itable duty, [ went from the parlor to visit my other patient, Sir 
Richard, who had again fallen into his wonted periodical sickness, 
and was now more quarrelsome than ever. 

“Well, Doctor, you see ’'m down again,” said he, as I entered 
the elegant apartment, now spoiled of its most gorgeous trappings, 
to sustain the miserable occupant in his continued course of prof- 
ligacy : “but,” and his voice was rather tremulous as he spoke, 
“Pll live long enough yet, at least, to baffle that cursed F——, 
and teach you, Doctor, that I mean to be obeyed in such matters.” 

Reasoning, | had long since found to be vain, and prudence, | 
was well aware, required a toleration of even so abusive and in- 
sulting language. ‘lhe odious E:llmore was fast swindling away 
the shattered wreck of his princely fortune ; and had Sir R.’s in- 
clination alone been consulted, he would speedily snatch from him, 
with equal villainy, her who should have been the agreeable and 
sweet solace of a parent’s declining years. All affection seemed 
to have been rooted out of the inhuman father’s system ; and with 
the utmost coolness would he speak, even upon the sick bed, of 
the eternal sacrifice of a daughter’s happiness. But Heaven had 
decreed otherwise, and although a kind Providence thwarted his 
fiendish aim, yet was the result a fearful one. But I must hurry 
on to the crisis of my story. F gradually gained strength, 
and many were the bid/et-doux | bore from the feeble occupant of 
a sick chamber, to the lovely attendant upon a profligate father's 
illness. l. 

(To be continued.) 
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“You might have heard it on that day 
From Salamis to Megara.” 


Bory onward by the steady breeze 
Britannia’s stately war-ships come ; 

Their heavy prows convulse the seas, 
And wake to rage the angry foam. 
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Their sails are swelled with life— 
The lion-standard streams on high 
And gaily now the fleet draws nigh ; 
I hear the gallant leader's ery — 

“ Prepare the deck for strife !" 


Where is the foe ?—on yonder isle 


See Carolina's genius stand! 
On his bold lip a haughty smile, 
A weapon in his hardy hand— 
Around him throng the brave, 
Spurning oppression's fatal blight, 
With darkened brow and eye of light, 
Each soldier burns to test the fight— 
For freedom or a grave. 


Hark! with the earthquake voice of war, 
Their deadly cannon shake the shore : 
Affrighted echo from afar 
Gives answer to the sullen roar. 
While to the beach resort, 
The palsied sire weighed down with years, 
The trembling maiden pale with fears, 
Watching the war with anxious tears— 
Her lover guards the fort! 


That fort from out its brazen breast, 
A stern and awful message sends— 
It gives the Briton's spirit rest, 
And British oak in fragments rends. 
Smoke hides the upper air; 
While—as the foes each other greet— 
The space below, from fort to fleet, 
Wrapped in a living, lurid sheet, 
Proclaims that death is there. 


Above Columbia's goodly host, 
Spread like a seraph's guardian wing, 
O'er peril’s hottest, darkest post, 
Soft winds the striped banner fling: 
Unsullied as the sky— 
Untarnish'd as the blazing sun, 
It streams as when the strife begun, 
And cheers their drooping courage on— 
Or smiles on those that die. 


That golden flag is torn away, 
Upon the barren beach it falls! 
What fearless one shall dare essay, 
To plant it on the shaken walls? 
Doth Jasper dread to die? 
Where the thick tempest darkly flies, 
All blindly down the steep he hies, 
And plucking back the holy prize, 
Loud shouts for liberty. 
20 
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They faint—they fail—the Britons sink — 
On deck their mangled numbers lie ; 
Their shattered ships, on ruin’s brink, 
Turn from the stubborn foe and fly. 
Then Moultrie raised his hand— 
“God guard you well my sturdy ones !— 
Columbia knows no bolder sons ; 
But hush the thunder of your guns— 
The Lion flees the strand?” 


Oh! ‘twas a joyous day for those 
Who throng'd that happy strand ; 
To see old Carolina's foes, 
Swept from their bleeding land. 
But joy was blent with tears ; 
For there the bold MeDonald fell, 
‘The youth whose name was Freedom's spell, 
And she shall weep his tale to tell, 
When Time is bow'd with years! 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE, AS FIELDS FOR PATRIOTIC 
EXERTION. 


Wen political economy was in its primeval purity, and in the 
youth-time of a new world assumed its rank as one of the great 
civilizers of mankind, then this alone opened a theatre for the 
exertions of patriotism. But other pursuits have now become a 
nucleus about which the patriot can concentrate his powers. 

‘lo none of these do we attach more value than to that of Lit- 
erature. In this age of intelligence, small indeed is the number 
of those who are not conversant with literature in one form or 
another. [tis the charmer of a thousand solitary hours ; it be- 
guiles in weariness ; it cheers in sorrow, and almost imperceptibly 
becoming engrafted on our minds, it springs up and bears fruit 
in every situation of life ; and like the fabled thread of fate ex- 
erts a mystic but migity influence where perhaps we imagine 
ourselves most Independent. — Nor is this true of the higher ranks 
in society alone. ‘There is, in every civilized land, a literature 
adapted to the capacities of the common people, often the most el- 
fective and beautiful of auy—a literature more potent in mould- 


we the character than the edicts of royalty, or the statutes of 
aw. 


What more frequently stirred the spirits of freemen, in olden 
ine, to resist oppression and annihilate tyranny, than the pat- 
niotisin whieh breathed in their literature? And in more mod- 
ern days what has oftener roused the courage of the gallant 
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Swiss, and bade him hold in freedom or defend till death those 
mig shty mountains, his rude but happy heritage from his father’s 
sires? What can exert a higher influence in calling into living, 
breathing action the patriotism of Scotland’s dauntless sons, than 
the wild minstrelsy of him who sang— 


* Scots wha hae’ wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has aften led; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to vietory.”’ 


Here opens upon the man of letters a stage as broad as patriot- 
ism itself can demand, whereon to exert his powers for the good 
of his species. How different an aspect would society present if 
all the literature, which tends to form the plastic mind of youth, 
were of that description which the patriot scholar would desire ! 
And where can he who would see his country free, intelligent, 
and glorious, find wider scope for his powers than in serving the 
cause of literature ! 

Historical reminiscences—the story of great men long since 
no more—the records of bright deeds long since performed, al- 
ways stimulates the soul to high achievements and gallant deeds. 

What else than this, made the author of Childe Harold put in 
the mouth of the modern Greek— 


“ The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myselfa slave.’ 


What but the achievements handed down by the iron pen of 
history and graven on the heart of every Grecian, prompted them 
to cry from under the yoke of their oppression— 


“Earth ! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ; 
Of the three hundred, grant but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.” 


And though they could not summon back to life, from their 
cold resting place of twenty centuries, one of their immortal sires 
to bleed again for Greece, what more than the mementos which 
literature had transmitted roused them alone “to do or die ?” 

Such is the power of intellectual genius that it can clothe the 
most unsightly form with grace and beauty, it can throw magic 
around the loneliest spot of earth, and forever hallow what were 
hot else deemed worth a passing glance. 

‘A man can stand on the citadel and almost throw a stone be- 
al the boundary line of Agamemnon’s kingdom ; and the little 
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state of Rhode Island would make a bigger province than Myce- 
ne and its neighbor Argos.” But who would not linger with 
rapture round the ruins of the realm where “ dva§ d»dgor” once 
governed ? Who would not love to stand by the gate of Mycene, 
and as his fancy pictured before him the millions of Greece clad 
in panoply and brass, wheeling their invincible phalanxes along 
the plains of Argos, would not burn to battle for Menelaus and 
his beauteous bride? And by what is the remembrance of such 
deeds as these transmitted to generation after generation? — Is it 
not by the efforts of literary men? Is there here then no wide 
field for the display of patriotism in subjecting to the pen of his- 
tory and of song these exploits of noble daring ? 

As the comet which shoots athwart the darkness of the natural 
night leaves behind a bright stream of light, so the remembrance 
which literature transmits of efforts in the cause of freedom and 
philanthropy—of inroads made upon the triple kingdom of ig- 
norance, error and oppression, shooting athwart the double dark- 
ness of amoral and intellectual night, leaves behind it a glorious 
brightness upon which succeeding ages love to look and linger, 
a brightness which not only dazzles, but instructs. 

What higher power can patriotism herself demand to be wield- 
ed for a country’s good than that which is possessed by the poet, 
the historian, the orator! Is the patriot a poet? His melting 
strains may arouse in the breasts of others in every succeeding 
age those pure sentiments which animate his own ; and when he 
shall have mouldered back to the dust, his works will still live 
-- purity the heart and enlighten the understanding of society. 

‘rue it is— 


* That words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.”’ 


Is the patriot an historian? As he portrays the heartlessness of 
the traitor, or the magnanimity of the patriot—as he points to the 
stigma that shall forever cover the name of the one, or by his 
praise adds one more jewel to the diadem which adorns the brow 
of the other, and thus hands down his story for the benefit and 
the warning of posterity, must he not exert an influence almost 
incalculable over the minds of men ? 

Is the patriot an orator? When as with godlike eloquence he 
pleads his country’s cause, and like the orator of Athens in thrill- 
ing accents, bids his nation rescue from the grasp of a ruthless 
invader the soil they love, and the rights they hold most dear ; or 
when with the “ father of his country,” in the pride of fearless 
rectitude he charges home some foul conspiracy, on some second 
Cataline, does he not wield a power which no mere politician can 
gain? His poetry shall make others patriot poets—his history 
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shall make others historians—his oratory shall make others fervid, 
patriot orators ; and his works descending along the track of time 
shall continue to exert a mighty, a hallowed intluence, “ tll this 
vreat globe, and all that it inherits shall dissolve.” 

Well has Bacon said, “if the invention of a ship was thought so 
noble and wonderful, how much more are letters to be magni- 
fied, which, as ships passing through the vast sea of time, connect 
the remotest ages of wit and inventions, in mutual tratlic and 
correspondence,” 

Literature also is possessed of this inestimable advantage, that 
it holds an untold amount of power over the intellects of the 
mothers, the wives, the sisters in every land; and through these 
itis a magic charm on the mind of every child, when in the hal- 
cyon days of boyhood, he listens with beaming eye to the lay 
which patriotism inspires and affection sings. If in the early 
spring-time of life, the principles of patriotism are thus ineuleated, 
who can foresee the happy influence they may exert? When 
in manhood that boy shall climb the rugged steeps of public lite, 
or tread the more sequestered and tlowery vales of private pur- 
suits, think you he can be seduced to touch the traitor’s gold ? 
No! were he ever tempted, the memory of his childhood’s home, 
where first he heard of a patriot’s virtue, would rise to his me m- 
ory. and, with its still, small voice, like an angel of light, lure 
lum trom the grasp of the tempter. 

The man of letters, moreover, if deserving, sees before him a 
permanent reputation, but the politician as such can have no as- 
surance, however worthy he may be, that he shall run unharmed 
the gauntlet of public opposition and private calumny. He is 
ever tossed on the angry ocean of political strife, and though 
the bark of his fame may ride triumphant to-day—to-morrow it 
may be a dismantled wreck. 

Patriotism is loudly demanding the aid of literature, to check 
the violence of those political disputes so rife in our land: and 
the summons must be obeyed, or what ought to be useful ditle- 
renees of opinion will degenerate into brutal harshness, if not 
open hostility. What mean those notes of triumph from every 
party of the present day, which ring in our ears from Maine to 
(worgia? Do they augur well for the permanence of our insti- 
tutions—for the stability of our free government? Do they in- 
spire the real patriot with emotions of joy, or of sadness : The 
experience of six thousand years, as it comes in mufiled tones 
from the grave of the past, bids us beware lest those vindictive 
hotes, Which now burst from the lips of op posing parties in a free 
republic, should ere long become the shout of a despot’s slaves. 

Liteny and learning will fall together; the blooming flowers 
of literature will be crushed, and not one be found to strew upon 
the grave of expiring freedom. A, B, C, D, &e. 





FAREWELL TO 1839. 


Farxwettr! old friend, I'll not forget thee now, 
E'en though thy beauty hath forever fled ; 
Though snowy locks are resting on thy brow, 
And thine old cheek displays a colder red, 
And searce a leaflet shields thy shiv'ring frame. 
For thou hast brought to me full many a friend 
Of kindred soul; full many a one, whose name 
Upon that brief and secret seroll ve penn'd, 
Which I keep safe within the deepest cell 
Of mine own heart. The tones most sweetly blend 
Which thy swift hours awoke, with those that fell 
From my heart's harp, as other years did wend 
Away —PIl not forget, for Memory’s spell 
Shall make thee live again, though now I bid farewell ! 
December, 30 MS 


SKETCHES FROM A VACATION NOTE-BOOK. 
No. I. 


FORT DU QUESNE.—RBRADDOCK’S FIELD. 


On the extreme point of land at the junction of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, stood the old Fort Du Quesne, memorable in 
the frontier wars of the Virginian colonists, the object of long 
and toilsome marches through the pathless wilderness, and the 
expense of hard-earned treasure and precious blood, either of 
which the early settlers could ill afford; the scene of many an 
Indian powow and many a bloody war council, the determina- 
tions of which were first made known on the other side of the 
Alleghanies, by the conflagration of the log cabin and the slaugh- 
ter of the defenseless inhabitants. Less than a century ago, & 
single column of smoke curled up from among the trees where 
the old fort stood. Standing on the same spot, I find myself in the 
midst of a crowded and noisy city. Within five miles around is 
a busy population of forty five thousand. My ears are assailed 
with the rattling of innumerable wheels, and the clatter of iron 
hoots over the stony street; a dozen commodious and well fur- 
nished dwellings are floating on the broad bosom of the Ohio, 
while the steam, hissing loudly and angrily from the escape 
valve, and the convulsive heaving of their seemingly living 
wheels, show that the tireless engine, like a curbed and restless 
steed, is impatient for the signal to hurry them off over the wa- 
ters. ‘The hills around have been cleared of the forests that cast 
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their morning and evening shadows around Fort Du Quesne ; 
their tops have been crowned with beautiful habitations, and their 
dark interior, ‘where sleep the mineral generations,’ has been 
intersected with shafts and veins, and the sooty product of the 
earth brought forth from the depths where it has slumbered for 
ages in coldness and darkness, to be the source of heat and light, 
and to send up through the blackened flues of countless forges 
and furnaces such a pitchy cloud as darkens all the air. 

In the hurry and confusion of a life of business, like that spent 
hy the inhabitants of Pittsburg, there is little time left to attend 
to the relics and traditions of past days. They have accordingly 
taken no other pains to preserve the remembrance of the old fort 
than to call a street of their city by its name ; although the pro- 
prietor of the ground on which it is supposed to have stood, has 


gone so far as to fix a board upon one of his buildings, with the 
nse ription, 


“MERE STOOD FORT DU QUESNE.”’ 


Among the several unsuecessful attempts that were made by 
the English to get possession of the station at the head waters of 
the Ohio, two are remarkable for their disastrous consequences. 
Some time previous to the ill-fated expedition of Braddock, Major 


(irant was sent with a small, though as was supposed, suflicient 
body of troops to wrest the fort from the hands of the French 
and Indians. ‘The issue of the attempt, for the credit of the un- 
fortunate commander, is better known than the means by which 
it was brought about. "They had accomplished the long march 
through the wilderness, and had reached the very threshold of 
the enemy’s fort without having excited a suspicion of their ap- 
proach. "The point of land between the mouth of the Monon- 
vahela and Alleghany where they unite to form the Ohio, is low, 
and almost level with high water mark. At the distance of about 
a quarter of a mile from the bank of each stream, it rises into a 
high, abrupt ridge ; just below the termination of these ridges and 
directly above the point, is a smaller rounded knoll, standing out 
irom the higher range, and now occupied by the city reservoir. 
(irant with his men reached this spot just at evening, and began 
to make preparations to encamp for the night, not fifty rods from 
the enemy’s fortification. ‘They made their encampment in such 
perfect silence that not even the delicate ear of the red men had 
detected an unusual sound, although the foe was within the hear- 
ing of their own voices. It would have been easy to press on 
and surprise the fort that evening, but the men were weary with 
the day’s march, and Grant, being sure of his object, thought he 
might as well complete the enterprise after the refreshment of a 
Hight’s rest—in the open light of the morning—as to imitate the 
savages in availing himself of the covert of darkness. Had his 
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short-sighted prudence gone no farther, he and his men might 
have breakfasted in Fort Du Quesne. But after the arrangement 
for their bivouac had been completed, a strange freak started in 
the mind of the Major, as ridiculous as it was fatal. It occurred 
to him to imagine how great would be the astonishment of the 
Indians, if, at that time of the night and in that situation, entirely 
unconscious of the vicinity of any thing more tuneful than the 
winds, the streams and their own war-whoop, they should sud- 
denly hear the forests and the hills around them echo to the 
stirring peal of martial music. 'To gratify this whimsical desire 
to astonish the unsuspecting savages, Grant ordered his band to 
strike up, and then all lay down quietly to rest, forgetting that 
the surprise which they had given their enemies would be gladly 
endured by them in exchange for slaughter and defeat on the 
morrow. It is hardly necessary to say that the garrison made 
the best use of this fait warning. ‘They were immediately un- 


der arms; scouts were sent out to ascertain the position and num- 
ber of the enemy. At midnight, they issued from the fort in 
three divisions, one following up the left bank of the Alleghany, 
another the right of the Monongahela, while the third, taking a 
direction between the first two, advanced directly towards the 
termination of the ridge. "The defenseless camp was thus at- 


tacked from three positions at the same moment, and soon com- 
pletely surrounded. ‘The sleepers who had been lulled to rest 
by the long drawn note of the bugle, and had mingled their last 
waking thoughts with bright hopes of completing their arduous 
enterprise with little toil and danger on the morrow, and of re- 
turning triumphant to happy homes and rejoicing friends beyond 
the mountains, were roused from their dreams of success, only to 
mingle their death groans with the war cry of the savage. Not 
a man escaped, 

‘The other expedition referred to above, for the recovery of Fort 
Du Quesne from the French, but which eventuated only in sig- 
nal disgrace and disaster, is better known in history. It may not 
be uninteresting, however, to the general reader, to recur again to 
that eventful scene, where the youthful Washington won his first 
laurels on the field of fame ; and it is deemed a sufficient apol- 
ogy for bringing forward the circumstances of Braddock’s defeat 
in a new and somewhat different dress, that they were gathered 
on the ground where the battle was fought, and are narrated as 
they came from the lips of an old soldier. 

On Saturday, the last of September, a little more than a twelve- 
month since, I started, early in the morning, in company with 4 
single friend, to make an excursion on foot to Braddock’s Field. 
We found, on enquiry, that we had a walk of nine miles before 
us, and the prospect of a warm day and dusty roads did not add 
much to our anticipation of an agreeable expedition. 
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Our way lay along the right bank of the Monongahela, over a 
winding, well trodden road, that generally kept the course of the 
river. Sometimes we were almost entirely shut in by the rugged 
blutls bordering the stream, and then again we ascended so much 
that we were able to command a most enchanting prospect of the 
hilly country, the narrow valley of the Monongahela, and the 
forests yet uncleared, and just beginning to put on the varied liv- 
ery of autumn. We pursued our way so leisurely, as not to ac- 
complish the nine miles which were to bring us to the battle 
ground, till near noon. As there was no hotel in the vicinity, we 
determined to see how good a substitute might be found in a 
neat, one story log house, which stood a little back from the road, 
and appeared decidedly Dutch in its exterior ; having the usual 
low, roughly constructed piazza in front, where we imagined the 
good natured occupants, like their round-featured and swarthy rel- 
atives on the Hudson, had sat many a long summer’s eve, putling 
away upon their meershaums, and telling, for perhaps the fiftieth 
ume, some favorite old legend of the fader-land, for the amuse- 
ment and edification of their gentle offspring. We found not 
much difficulty in negotiating with the good frau of the house 
on the subject of a convenient draft upon her larder. Refreshed 
and exhilarated by a dinner which reminded us that the brown 
loaf and pumpkin-pie have found their way beyond the precincts of 
Yankee land, we bade our kind hostess good morning and went 
on our Way rejoicing. 

Atter endeavoring in vain, for some time, to satisfy ourselves of 
the identity of the battle ground, we started for the house of the 
old man Dean, who lives about a quarter of a mile above, and who 
is in the habit of pointing out the situation to visiters. "The up- 
per side of the road, as we come to his residence, is lined by a 
heavy wood ; and on the lower side is a smull grove, just at the 
edge of which, stands a little log house in which the old man 
lives. The rude building stands a few yards below the road, 
with no tence before it except the common one serving to enclose 
the highway. About the house were to be seen the usual accom- 
paniments of a rural cottage—a few flowers and the common gar- 
den vegetables. But we did not find much time to survey the 
premises before we were assailed by the furious barking of what 
we afterwards found to be a little black cur; although through 
the suntlowers and corn-stalks between us and the window from 
Which the sound proceeded, we could not distinguish even such 
ai important personage. On approaching the fence, and begin- 
hing to make the best of our way over it or through it, we heard 
the voice of a female, chiding the noisy little animal and bidding 
him hold his tongue, although he seemed to regard it a signal to 
bark the louder. Happening to catch a glimpse of the female 
through the window, and thinking that possibly we might be 
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mistaken in the house, we asked if Mr. Dean lived on the premi- 
ses. She answered in the aflirmative, and immediately the old 
man saved us the trouble of climbing the fence by making his 
appearance, coming around from behind the building, aiding his 
rather faltering gait with the assistance of a long oaken staff, 
which he held in both hands, and used somewhat in the manner 
that a boatman applies his setting pole in shallow water. He did 
not raise his eye to scan our appearance till within a few steps of 
where we were standing. He then did it with a gentle and aged 
dignity, and at the same time relinquishing his hold of the staff 
with the left hand, raising it to the rim of his straw hat and ma- 
king a slight bow, he bade us good morning, and seemed to be per- 
fectly acquainted with our business. Behind him followed the 
little black dog, trotting along with a self-assumed dignity, which 
did as much as to say that his presence was no less needed than 
that of his master. 

We were not long in making acquaintance and in consigning 
ourselves to the direction of the old man, whithersoever he might 
lead. It resulted that we had passed the ground as we expected ; 
for our guide took us back through the narrow wood, and after 
having gone about thirty rods farther, turned out of the road on 
the upper side, and very lightly helped himself over the fence 
into the field, all the time telling us that he was the only man 
living who could give us any thing like a description of the field, 
or of the arrangements of the battle ; that he derived his informa- 
tion from a private and a sergeant, whose presence in the battle 
rendered their authority unquestionable ; that he had been a sol- 
dier in the revolution, served under Washington, and was in one 
action Where he received five gun-shot wounds, the ball of one 
of which he still carries in his hip—and many other things did 
he discourse of, like a true veteran of our fathers’ days, greatly to 
our interest and edification. 

After taking a position to his satisfaction, our guide proceeded 
to explain the order of march of Braddock’s army, the position 
of the Indians in ambuseade, and the different events of the bat- 
tle. As the old man went on with the narrative, he took off his 
hat, and the wind brushed back from his wrinkled forehead the 
few gray hairs that had survived the frosts of eighty five winters ; 
and as he stood there, leaning upon his staff, describing in tones 
faltering not less with emotion than age, the bloody tragedy of 
which that spot had been the scene : pointing out the different 
quarters of the field with his thin and trembling finger ; it required 
little aid from the imagination to transform him into the spectre of 
one of the fallen brave upon whose ashes we were treading, rising 
from the cold sleep of the earth to tell the lingering traveller the 
sad tale of their defeat. The reader will pardon a repetition ol 
that tale, for the sake of a description of the ground and a few 
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particulars of the battle, from the lips of the old man, which I am 
sure are not recorded in history. 

‘he ground on which the battle was fought is now an open field 
skirted on two sides by wood, and with the road passing through 
it. Atthe time of our visit, a part of it had been sown with 
wheat ; and our old guide pointed out the spot where he in con- 
winetion with the proprietor of the field, had a few years betore 
buried, with pious respect for the dead, the bones that they could 
collect, before ploughing the consecrated ground. It is on the 
right bank of the Monongahela, ata considerable elevation above 
the flat bordering on the river, and about half a mile from it. 
‘The river in this part of its course (nine miles from its mouth ) 
makes its passage through continuous ranges of hills that press 
down close upon each bank. ‘The bed of the stream appears to 
have once been much wider than now, but the action of rains and 
other causes upon the hills has formed a slope or sort of esplanade 
between them and the present current. ‘This forms a slightly 
elevated table land, at some places very narrow, and at others, as 
in the case of the battle ground, wide enough for fields and pas- 
tures. "Phrough it the water in running from the hills has worn 
Inany ravines several feet in depth. At this place, one of these 
ravines 1s Worn in nearly a straight course to the river; parallel 
to itand about thirty rods below is another, reaching as far down 
as the road ; here another begins, still parallel to the first and about 
half the distance from it. ‘The elevated ridge of land between 
the ravines, narrow below where the road now passes, and wider 
above, is the spot where the battle was fought. 

lu the short ravine above the road, and in the one below, and 
all along on the other side of the ridge, lay the Indians concealed 
behind the trees, the underwood, and the tall grass which grew 
here at the time of the battle in great profusion. Braddock’s 
devoted army marched up from the low land of the river about 
three quarters of a mile below the place of fording it, aseended 
the ridge before mentioned in precisely the point most favorable 
to the purposes of the enemy, continued their course along the 
ridge till they came to the wider part, then wheeled to the left, 
and advanced directly towards that part of the ambuseade above 
the road and lying directly across their line of march. ‘The In- 
dians must have been very shrewd in their calculations as to 
the course which the approaching enemy would take, or, as has 
heen said, they employed decoys to entice the English into the net 
prepared for them. However that may be, it is certain that they 
could not have taken a direction better to ensure success to the 
stratagems of the red men. As soon as they had come within 
ten or fifteen yards of the narrow gorge so full of danger and 
death to them, and which they were destined never to pass, they 
Were suddenly checked in their progress by the quick and hur- 
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ried discharge of rifles from an unseen foe in front. Among the 
forward platoons of the advancing column scarce a man was lett 
standing « and the few that remained unhurt, terror-struck at the 
sudden and unexpected fall of their comrades, and thinking with 
good reason that their own fate might be involed in the next fire, 
were thrown into utter confusion. They attempted a retreat upon 
the rear without returning the shot of the enemy ; but amid their 
endeavors to escape in that direction, the loud and repeated com- 
mands of the oflicers endeavoring to restore them to their ranks, 
and the continued discharge of the rifles of the invisible enemy ; 
a new sheet of fire blazed out with equally destructive etlect on 
both tlanks of the rear, and gave them the impression that they 
were completely surrounded. ‘They could now see the tawny, 
half naked forms of the Indians, where the smoke cleared away 
or the trampled grass afforded an opening, starting trom behind 
the trees ; springing up from their concealmeut in the underwood ; 
and, with horrid yells and demoniac visages exhibiting an added 
hideousness from the smear of paint and the usual decorations of 
savave warlare, leaping out upon them with their tomahawks 
and scalping knives; and with such deadly instruments complet- 
ing the work which the rifle had half done. After the conster- 
nation resulting from the first shock had somewhat subsided, the 
efforts of the oflicers to restore order were more successful. But 
the promptness and regularity of European tactics could be of 
little avail against an enemy who fought from behind trees and 
underwood, and who only exposed their persons while selecting 
anew victim trom among those that had not yet fallen. For 
three hours the contest raged deadly and disorderly on the part 
of the English ; and on the part of the Indians perfectly to their 
satisfaction, inasmuch as they were little exposed to danger them- 
selves, and had the pleasure of shooting down their enemies in a 
manner most accordant with their own notions of successful 
wartare. 

English historians in speaking of this battle make little men- 
tion of Washington, then a young man, and accompanying the 
expedition as aid-de-camp to Gen. Braddock. But the truth of the 
ease will show that a criminal ignorance or worse prejudice has 
led the authors of the mother country to pass over in silence the 
conduct of one man, to whose prudence and bravery is owing 
the preservation of the few who survived that disastrous engage- 
ment. General Braddock before leaving England had been fre- 
quently cautioned, “ both verbally and in writing,” by his higher 
otlicer, the Duke of Cumberland, to “beware of an ambush or 
surprise :" and after the expedition had commenced, the subor- 
dinate oftticers, and Washington in particular, had repeatedly sug- 
ge sted to him the necessity of sending forward scouts to range 
the forest in advance of the main army. But Braddock, confident 
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in the success of strict attention to order and the established 
usages of continental discipline, rejected with contempt all inti- 
mations of a desire to pursue a different course. It is said even 
that on the very morning of the unfortunate day, Washington rode 
up to the General and for the last time requested of him permis- 
sion to precede the main body with a company of Virginia vol- 
unteers, Who had received the title of Rangers from the fact that 
their intimate acquaintance with the habits of the savages had 
led them into the practice of scouring the woods and fighting 
them to the best advantage in their own way. Had this been 
allowed, the forest would have been cleared of its terrible ambus- 
cade, and instead of the sad tale of Braddock’s defeat, history 
would have recorded against that day the recovery of Fort Du 
Quesne from the French. Braddock’s reply to Washington is 
well known: “ High times! when a young buckskin can teach 
a British general how to fight.” Not many hours afterward, the 
fortunes of that day presented the “ British general’ addressing 
the “ young buckskin” in a less arrogant tone. 

Braddock and his oflicers, as has been stated, had been 
vainly endeavoring to maintain the contest by preserving the men 
in their ranks. ‘Their numbers were fast thinning, and the sava- 
ges were already among them, hastening with the tomahawk the 
work of death which the rifle had been too slowly completing, 
when Washington, despite the madman, ordered the Rangers to 
check the impetuosity of the Indians by adopting their own mode 
of fighting. Among these were two brothers by the name of 
Hammond ; they had taken to the covert of the trees at a short 
distance from each other, and were counting out their victims from 
among the savages as fast as the time spent in reloading and get- 
ting a view through the smoke and branches would allow them 
the opportunity of firing. In this situation they attracted the 
attention of Braddock. Instantly riding up to one of them, he 
called out in a threatening tone, “You d—d coward, take the 
ranks.” Hammond not showing a disposition to expose himself 
uselessly to almost certain destruction, even at the command of 
his general, Braddock cut him down with his sword. At the 
stant that this summary punishment for disobedience was about 
to be inflicted, the attention of the other brother was called to 
What was passing, and as he saw the sword uplifted to smite his 
relative to the ground, he levelled his rifle at the arm which held 
it. But the descending blade cleft the head of his brother the 
moment that the ball from his own piece shattered the right arm 
and entered the breast of the general. Our guide told us that 
he had the fact from the lips of the surviving Hammond, and 
that he in telling the incident, as he did freely after the Revolu- 
ion, insisted upon the point that it was his intention in firing the 
shot which proved fatal to Braddock, to do no more than to save 
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the life of his brother. As it was, they fell together. In the 
confusion of the moment, there was little time to inquire who 
gave the mortal wound, and the events of the day had received 
their present historical dress long before the subsequent changes 
in the ruling power of our country rendered it safe for the sum- 
mary avenger to reveal the part he bore in deciding the issue of 
the contest. One incident only leaves room to believe that even 
then there were some shrewd enough to suspect whence the shot 
proceeded. Braddock was removed a few steps toward the rear, 
where they sat him down leaning against the roots of a large 
oak, the stumpof which is still standing—some uncivilized Vandal 
having cut down the tree against the will of the owner and of 
every one else, for the paltry purpose of securing a swarm of bees 
which had taken up their abode in the hollow trunk. As he lay 
in that situation, some one, noticing that the ball in entering the 
breast of the wounded general had passed through his right arm ; 
and knowing that the Indians were only in front of him when he 
fell, while his own men were on his right, remarked, that “ that 
ball could not have come from the enemy.” Braddock replied 
bitterly, “lam sure it could not have come from a friend.” 
The high and arrogant tone of the “ British general’ was now 
changed. He acknowledged to Washington that if he had re- 
garded his advice in the morning, the noonday had not found 
him dying amid his slaughtered soldiers, and entreated him to 
save the scattered remnants of the army if possible. Washing- 
ton was now the only man on horseback not wounded, although 
he had had three horses shot under him, and several balls had 
passed through his clothes. But notwithstanding the danger and 
the fury of the enemy, now sure of victory, he conducted the 
surviving soldiers off from the field, protecting his men by order- 
ing the Rangers to keep the enemy at bay in the manner which 
they so well understood ; and during the remainder of that day 
and those that succeeded in their perilous retreat to Fort Cumber- 
land, exhibited in an eminent degree that prudence, joined with 


unflinching valor, which so preeminently distinguished the whole 
of his after life. M. 


ODE FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


Hank! I heard a mournful sound 
Deep as ocean's groaning surge ; 
Winds are wildly wailing round 
A low, funereal dirge, 
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And spirit voices meet my ear 

With solemn sadness and appalling fear! 

What can it be doth thus my soul affright 

And startle e’en the slumb'ring Night / 

It seems with sullen roar Oblivion's wave 

Rolling o'er nations dead and Nature in her grave ' 


I. 2. 

Lo! a haggard, spectre train, 

Wild and shadowy shapes appear, 
Bearing on with woful plain 

A corse and sable bier; 
Disease and Pain and Penury 
And Melancholy of the tearful eye, 
Friendship with altered brow and baffled Guile, 
Remorse, that ne'er was seen to smile, 
Envy, Mistrust, wan Grief and wasted Care 
And Disappointment sad and suicide Despair. 


I. 3. 
“ Wearily, oh, wearily,” 

(The mournful chant was said) 

“ We bear thy clay-cold corse, O Year, along 

Thy children all are dead ; 

One by one we saw them die, 
And join the Past’s innumerable throng. 
Thy faithful followers we have been, 

Ever wasting hapless man, 

W hose joyless life is shortened to a span, 
Tracking his weary steps through each dark scene. 
Childhood and Youth and withered Age, 

On each and all we aye attend, 

Till reaching life's last dusty stage 
The pilgrim hails e’en tyrant Death a friend, 
Smiles at the icy touch and joyeth at his end. 


Il. 1. 


“ Sisters, brothers, slowly bear 
To his grave the perished Year, 
Wailing to the darkened air 
A dirge above his bier. 
Around him flitting, faded Hours, 
Scatter upon his corse pale, withered flowers ; 
For he is hasting to that dim domain, 
Whence he may ne'er return again, 
The past, into that peopled solitude 
The voiceless, shadowy throng, the years beyond the flood. 


» © 
Ever with the perishing years 
From the earth Man's race decay, 


Journeying on in dust and tears, 
Of Time and Death the prey! 
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Ours is the joy to see them fall, 

To wrap them in the winding sheet and pall, 

And bearing their cold forms, like thine, along 

With mockery of mourning song 

Whelm them at last ‘neath dark Oblivion’s main, 
Whence they and thou, O Year, shall never wake again!" 


Il. 3. 


Merrily, oh, merrily 
Arose another strain, 
As this strange company did disappear ; 
And lo! a joyous train 
Passed before my wondering eye 
Bearing in lifted arms the infant Year. 
Pleasure and Youth and laughing Love, 
Hand in hand with Joy and Mirth, 
And star-eyed Hope, that ever looks from earth, 
And radiant Fancy, in light measure move. 
On silken wings the blooming Hours 
Hovered above the sleeping child, 
Dispensing fairest, freshest flowers, 
Until the boy awoke and waking smiled 
To hear this rising strain, so solemn, sweet and wild. 


“See the golden Morn arise 
Where the first faint streaks appear, 
Climbing up the dizzy skies 
To hail the new-born Year. 
Attendants of the princely boy, 
We bring Man's wasted race sweet peace and joy, 
While flee yon ghastly train with gloomy Night 
Before us and the dawning light. 
Raise we on high the joyous natal lay 
Aud bear the new-born King to meet the early day. 


lil. 2. 


* See the star of Bethlehem 

Up the burning east ascend ! 
Cherubim and Seraphim 

Upon its course attend ! 
Away, away the shadows roll, 
That hopeless darkened erst the human soul, 
As its bright beams on that mean mansion shine, 
Where lowly sleeps the child divine. 


* Peace, peace tomen" the heavenly voices sing, 
And “ peace, good-will to men” the heavenly arches ring! 


lil. 3. 
“ Cheerily, then, cheerily, 
Oh child of Earth and Heaven, 


Bear thou the lot that is appointed here ; 
(rateful for bounties given 
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O'er thy sorrows weep nor sigh 
But weleome with sweet smiles the new-born Year 
For Earth is always beautiful 

In its every hue and form; 

Enrobed with sunshine or begirt with storm 
S1ill, ever still the earth is beautiful! 
However roll Time's restless wave, 

Yield not, O man, thy soul to gloom 
Nor deem thy re sting-place the grave, 

But watching Bethlehem's Star beyond the tomb 
Hope for immortal life and never-fading bloom 


BACON'S POEMS. 


He who would aim at unqualified success as an American poet, 
must strictly confine his efforts to his native country: he must 
never indulge the opinion that nothing can be classical but an- 
tiquity, or that an incident must be old in order to be venerable. 
We cannot join in the vulgar cry, that the Americans are too ava- 
nclous to place a proper value on works of taste: their situation 
renders this charge as incorrect as it is ungenerous. It is an easy 
thing for pampered indolence to laugh at our sober countrymen 
and declare them a cold race. ‘The honest laborer has little tine 
for the graces of life. Poetry, however beautiful it may be, is 
notalways bread; neither is philosophical speculation the best 
prescription for a starving man. But when plenty has triumphed 
over poverty, the arts will find a rapid growth. Such is begin- 
ning to be the state of our country. Animated with this assur- 
ace, we read the poems before us with especial interest. ‘This 
volume is small, yet its pages contain much which is worthy of 
remembrance. If the style is not always of a dignified cast, it 
seems rather a fault of inexperience than weakness. A true poet 
like a noble statue, is not wrought in a moment; years of polish 
are necessary, before he can appear comely in the eye of the mu- 
ses. Some modest reviewer has charged our author with atlecta- 
tion. But what young writer is destitute of this common gitt? 
Ilis greatest error appears to lie in a neglect of style that leads to 
unpleasant repetitions, and a disregard of metre in his blank verse, 
Which changes some of his lines into stiff prose. Prepositions, 
articles and conjunctions, have so conspicuous a place and such 
frequent succession, that much of his beauty is impaired ; little 
expletives, when not absolutely necessary, are always absolutely 
injurious, "They break the sweet current of verse, giving it a 
looseness incompatible with true melody. An instance will il- 
lustrate this observation. 


» 
~~ 
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“ Ragged as the locks 
Of the but just tamed bear, his well shaped brow 
Gleams in the moonlight.” 


Those three words in italics are one of many instances where 
untmeaning words are impressed to supply the ranks of his forces, 
“Man” is a theme well worthy of poetic inspiration, and has been 
for the most part, well represented in the volume before us. 


“ Creature is he of a mysterious mould— 
Existent, sentient, intellectual man ; 
And in a world of equal mystery, 
Resting an hour to plume his wings for heaven.” 


This sentiment, expressed in four lines, contains much of the 
philosophy of life. Our author then goes on to describe man’s 
progress in the discovery of these mysteries. 
The following description of nature’s influence on the mind, is 

accurately drawn. 

— His mind was wearied too, but hark! 

This little rivulet from rock to rock 

Slips with inconstant chime, and that so sweet, 

As if it had a sense of its own freedom, 

And only ran to speak away its joy. 

. * . * - ° 


—He stoops down 
And sips this murmuring stream—it gives him life.” 


The moral is good and obvious. Man is at last victorious, and 
cries with exultation 


“ For Christ, oh grave! hath vanquished thee !" 


This poem is a fair representation of Mr. Bacon’s blank verse. 
It lacks that brevity, which can alone give the surest promise of 
success. It is not the longest, but the most perfect piece of com- 
position, that holds the best claim to praise. A man should not 
be anxious to say every thing in poetry, nor to express a few 
things in a thousand different forms—but he should sketch the 
strongest features of his subject, in so bold and plain a manner 
as to accomplish his object at a single stroke. A quick reader 
need not be told every thing, and he who is dull will be the last 
man to estimate value by length. 

The author of these poems has read Wordsworth with much 
care ; that excellent poet is a good master, but a bad model. His 
mind is cast ina mould so peculiar to itself, that no man can im 
tate him with any rational hope of succeeding. Conceits are 
often mistaken for genuine beauties, and the author of the “ Ex- 
cursion” has many of the former in his minor productions. “Pe 
ter Bell” is not worthy to be imitated, and the “ Excursion” 's 
far above imitation. We hope Mr. Bacon will follow his ow2 
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course without adopting any theory, for a theory in poetry is as 
ridiculous, as a want of it would be in philosophy. There is no 
other rule of thinking, than to think well, and the fields of a 
lively fancy are too broad for limitation. 

“'The Merry Heart,” is a good theme, and well described. 
Modern poets are too prone to give us the darkest side of life's 
picture. Jor ourselves, we think man’s situation dark enough 
without exaggeration. If the world has sunshine, let us have 
it, even though it is less sublime than darkness. A merry heart 
is a good comforter. 


* It gives the wild bird's sweetest note, 
The wind's when it complains , 
And round us with it seem to float 
A thousand joyous strains.” 


Our author happily tells us, that it is a balsam even for disap- 
pointed love. As this may be a good piece of knowledge for 
some unhappy wight, we will give him the prescription entire. 


“* And if some heart, on which our own 

Had leant and trusted ever, 

Should leave us in the world alone, 
Or turn out a deceiver ; 

Why, here's the friend still faithfully 
Keeping its trust within, 

To wipe the tear-drop from the eyo, 
And pardon all the sin.”’ 


This assurance is excellent. Do not tell us that it is simple, 
for that we know already ; and we are also aware that simplicity 
is the prime excellence of our best writers. But let us go back 
to “Other Days ;” this is a poem full of birth-place recollections. 
Here we can sympathize with the author most especially, for we 
too have stood on the fair spot which he describes, when our 
lives were glad, and can echo the exclamation— 


“ Hlow many years have passed since here 
Upon the bold rock's crest, 
I lay and watched the shadows clear 
Upon the lake's blue breast : 
Since here in many a poet dream, 
I lay and heard the eagle scream ! 


So was it many years ago, 
As on this spot I stood, 

And heard the waters lave below 
The edges of the wood, 

And thought, while music fill'd the air, 
The fairies held their revels there.”’ 
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The “Fountain” is a charming piece to quiet the heart. There 
is nothing more enchanting to a true lover of nature than a spark- 
ling fountain by moonlight, when the branches of the fatherly 
old tree that shades it admit through their foliage broken glimpses 
of the sky. It seems a picture of heaven. 


“ The wave runs round, the wave runs bright, 
The wave runs dancing free, 
As if it took a strange delight 
A dancing wave to be. 


And down the vale it goes, a brook, 
Over the golden pave ; 

And from the brink the cresses look, 
And dally with the wave. 


° * . » 


And far along the sky of even, 
The clouds, in golden dress, 

lave painted here a little heaven, 
With added loveliness.” 


We think the following verse descriptive of the moon, is one 
of much beauty. 


* And round her come a troop of stars, 
And round her comes the night; 
And o'er her face the clouds in bars 
Are braided by the light.”’ 


The poem entitled “Shadows,” is in our opinion the finest in 
the whole collection. The brook, the tree, and the solitary beam 
of the moon shed upon them, the boy and the “little maiden, 
playing” beneath the shade, are sweetly sketched. The painting 
is So fine that one is disposed to envy the youth when he “ hears 
him call the maiden bride.” And still more when he tells us that 


“She was pleased to be his bride, 
And tn his face she gazed, 
Half bashfully and half in pride, 
As at herself amazed ; 
Yet still she clung unto his side, 
And in his face she gazed.”’ 


We should be happy to comment more largely upon these po 


ems, but our pages forbid. Their moral tendency is pure as their 
execution is elegant. 


















































Come, pensive night, so sad and still, 
Come, o'er the dale and o'er the hill 
Thy vail of melancholy throw ; 
While the stars so meek and slow, 
On their stately journey go, 
And look with their all-silent eye, 
As from out eternity, 
(er the sleeping world beneath, 
(er the mountain and the heath, 
And the giant city still, 
As the forest on the hill; 
On the stream and peaceful bay, 
Where the level waters lay, 
And the low moon's redd’ning ray 
Pictures outa shining way, 
Par retreating from the sight, 
Till it fades in darkening light. 
How like giant sentinels, 
Planted there to guard the strand, 
Where the ocean's sluggish swells 
Roll upon the sloping sand, 
Yonder tall old poplars stand, 
By the pencil of the night, 
In their sombre livery dight. 
Lo! the clouds so many crested, 
With red and amber drapery vested, 
Open glad a misty way 
For the gentle lunar ray ; 
And round about her, bending low, 
Worship Dian's silver bow. 
Placid queen of starry skies! 
When the flaming day-god hies, 
To his gorgeous curtain'd sleep, 
And o'er the melancholy deep, 
And the fair and tuneful land, 
The spirit of the night doth sweep 


At her bidding dost then shine, 
And in worship at her shrine, 
Active nature too doth bend, 
And her dewy offerings send. 
And mute silence ruleth all, 
Till the morning's windy call, 
Rouse the sleepy god of day, 


MUSINGS. 


* But bail thou goddess, ange and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy.” 


And gathers slow her dusky band, 


| Through saffron clouds to drive his way. 
‘ But at night's approach serene, 
As at the coming of their queen, 
Een the zephyrs hush to rest, 
In the mellow-lighted west : 
All is breathless! save the sigh, 
Of the pine'’s low melody, 
Or the brook that sporteth by, 
Prattling on its simple way, 
Like an infant at its play ; 
While faint is heard the waterfall, 
Pouring still his enthem call 
To the bright stars’ silent train, 
Once more to wake their spheral strain, 
Oh, sweet are these when on the ear 
Of musing melancholy thrown ; 
And murmurs through the woodland sere, 
The summer's dying moan. 
Oh how kindly is it given, 
That the soul by coldness driven, 
From its home of sympathy, 
| And friendship'’s warm and moistening 
; eye, 
May yet find in nature fair— 
In the insects of the air, 
In the tree of joyous strength, 
In the stream of mazy length, 
In the song of gentle birds, 
And the lowing of the herds, 
By distance, sweet enchantress, thrown 
On the car in mellowed tone, 
In the croakings from the vale, 
| And the moanings of the gale,— 
A deep communion, full of peace, 
A voice of soothing quietness, 
It is the hour of elfin dream, 
When the fairy shapes do seem, 
Dancing in the misty beam, 
As it flickers to and fro, 
| Where the pebbly waters flow. 
| And in the lonely-lighted glen, 
‘Tis said that oft to lated men, 
| Little shapes in rainbow hues, 
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| But if you e’er should chance to see 
‘The bounding troop of Faérie, 

As sometime in the northern sky, 

The wond ring native views on high, 
In the shifting pillars tall, 

His friends returned from Odin's hall— 

| Intrude not on their mysteries, 


Sprinkled o'er with glist'ning dows, 
Trip about with nimble feet, 

O'er the grass in measured beat 

Oh ye, who love sweet poesy, 

Woo the elfin company 

For in lulled sleep shall they he near, 
And in your drowsy-dreaming ear, 


Breathe strange and witching melody. 


Nor boldly gaze with prying eyes. 


And oft before your curtained eye, 
Shall myriad shapes of beauty rise, The moon is set, and etars are bright— 
Dimly robed with blending dyes, Ruleth now the shadowy night. 
Waning faint and waxing bright, Weird memory with noiseless tread, 
With interchanging, wildering light. Adown the line of silent years, 
And of the simplest things of time, Calls back again the days long dead, 
Shall ye weave the wizard rhyme, Youth's sunny smiles, and wayward tears. 


Binding im your mystic spell, And gladsome hopes on hovering wing, 


The spirit of the tuneful shell, 
And the weakest, lowliest thing, 


Shall move you to deep worshipping. 


As they pass o'er us sweetly #ing, 





In soothing numbers, soft and low, 
And on the cloudy future throw 


And ye will love the glimmering glade, The bended bow of promise fair, 


Girt about with seeret shade, | Alas! how briefly resting there. 


And level bank of haunted stream, Wailing now, the low night wind, 


Where as ina whirling dream, Saddens o'er the pensive mind. 


The flood doth eddy gently on, Come the n, dre amy-breathing sleep, 


And bubbles give a dying moan, On my cyclids settle deep, 


OUR MAGAZINE. 


Kixp Reader, one word to thee and then away with the last No. for 1839. "Tis 
passing strange yet true, that another year has glided over us. It seems but yes- 
terday since we welcomed New Year's day, with its snow, and bustle, and cheer- 
ful gawety, yet twelve months more are fled. Truly, 

— We take no note of time 
But from its loss.’ — 


Pardon our serious mood. It is, you know, the privilege of the fraternity to 
moralize, “ And why?’ And why?’ because it is a part of our vocation ; it 
grows out of our situation and circumstances. Imagine yourself by our side in this 
solitary receptaculum of letters. It is after midnight, and the pale ray of a sickly 
lamp imparts a sepulehral lustre to the eaten and shattered panels, which line the 
antiquated chamber. Books, the relics of olden days, people the dusty shelves. 
Festooned and girded with Nature's tapestry, they display to the finest advantage, 
the skill and industry of their ever busy occupants. The mouldering embers, just 
Vanishing in ashes, but magnify the gloom. Do you not feel somewhat serious 
already? But the half has not yet been told you. In half an hour, the sheet we 
are filling must be concluded. You have heard who comes for it, the very ‘devil.’ 
"Tis true that habit is a second nature, and we have become somewhat used to the 
cloven foot, and forked tail, and grisly shape— 

‘If shape it may be called that shape has none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb,’ 
nor are brimstone and sulphur so suffocating as of yore ; yet we feel still a kind of 
shudder at that ‘spirit knock,’ and ‘ ghastly smile’ which ever precedes the call for 
‘copy. It is natural then that we should be sober, serious men. Nor is this the 
only reason. Though change never enters our ghostly domicil, yet we watch with 
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sad concern, its busy revolutions in the world beneath us. The old year has de- 


parted, but not alone. The bent staff of age at length has broken, and we miss 
their gray hairs amongst the living. 


‘ The race of yore, 
Who danced our infaney upon their knee, 
And told our marve Hing bovhood legends’ store 
Of their strange ventures ha yp d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be !’ 


Manhood too in his prime has deserted us; from the mart of business, the bustling 
Change, the social fireside they have gone, on to the other country Nor these 
alone; the young, the gifted, the beautiful, where are they ?—fled with the hurried 
year 

"Buta truce to these doleful musings ; it is ever better to improve the present, than 


to lament the past, and surely, we have work to do. What piles of rejected wit, 
pathos, cloquen e, to be acknowledged —— 


‘ Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight.’ 


Gentlemen, we are pressed for room, but will squeeze a place for you on the cover. 
One seems worthy of a better fate. Tis modesty at least should recommend him. 
“If, says he, “ Messrs. Editors, these stanzas must be consigned to the * tomb of 
the catapults,’ with all the yearnings of parental affection, I request that it may be 


done with becoming solemnity.”’ Burn thee, friend? No! Listen to his muse. 


<1 humble imitation of ‘ My heart leaps up," &c., being a hit at the “ times.”’ 


My feet slip up when I do go Or I shall die '' 

‘pon the icy path; The cow is mother of the calf'! 
So was it when IT was a brat; | And I had rather more than half 
Sous it now Lam so fat; | Not tumble down than to!!! 

Sv be it not when I grow old, 


For the many kind favors received and distributed during the current year, we 


thank our patrons, Some of the contributions have replenished our treasury ; some 


have embellished our pages; some imparted interest to our cover ; some shed their 
lurid ight along our walls, Fach useful in its day. All merit and receive our 
gratitude, But, speaking of gratitude carries back our thoughts to better days. 
When a boy, we worshipped but one name upon the calendar—St. Nicholas, As 
Christmas and New Years eve came round, our largest stocking adorned the ma- 
ternal mantle-tree, and precisely at 12 o'clock, when each eye was closed in sleep, 
its flabby and shrunk dimensions distended with weleome wonders, as the spirit 
hand poured in the lavish treasures. Fond of old customs, last Christmas eve, 
having listened to the admirable performance of the Beethoven, as 


— with preamble sweet 
of oo symphony, they introduced 
Their sacred song, and wakened raptures high,’ 


and having escorted the fair damsel who kindly accompanied us, to her distant 
home, we hurried to our cabinet, and drawing forth the editorial sock, hung it 
beside the stove, (the entgy-door ajar,) 


‘ Hoping, perchance—vain dream " 


some kindly ‘ Santiclaus,’ might adhere to ancient usage, and reward our many 
toils. We rose on Christmas morning at the first alarm of the matin bell, and hur- 
red—it was empty. We slept orer in very spite Kind reader, that was Christ- 
maseve. Next Wednesday is New Year's eg On the preceding evening, he 
who passes our domicil will, perhaps, perceive our door agam ajar. Should he 
look in, fast by an Olmsted stove, hung on a chair, be may desery a lank and hun- 
gry hose,‘ in “anxious expectation.” The next morning we shall rise—advanee— 
crsamine—feel—look. With what emotions we shall retire from the investigation, 
= reader, it may be rather for others than ourselves to say—yet a happy New 

ear to you all! 

PS.” The coming bei lap Year any parti commameations from the 
gentler sex will be . We shall also keep three chairs dusted for callers. 
Doors open from 10 till noon. No gentleme « expected ! 





LINES 


ON THE DEATH OF PATRICK HENRY DUGGER, A MEMBER OF THE SOPHOMORE 
CLASS, WHO DIED AT NEW HAVEN, Dec. ‘), 1630. 


How sadd'ning the winds that softly sigh 

O'er those, who are called with young hopes high, 
To tenant the tomb. 

More drooping the flow'ret hangs its head 

So lone in the aisles above the dead, 
As wailing their doom, 


The gay, happy days of joyous youth, 
Shall learn but too soon, the chilling truth— 
We love but to mourn. 
Our hopes and ambition now so bright, 
Shall vanish, like chatl, in airy flight, 
By rude blasts upborne. 


Too fondly, alas! we wished the chain 
In union that bound us, ne'er again 

The Fates would dissever 
Its links are bedimmed with friendship’s tear, 
And one who a moment brief was here, 

Has left us forever! 


A mother's solicitude of love, 
A father, save one, to whom above 
His spirit has flown ; 
To bring him relief, a sister fair, 
And drive from his brow each gloomy care, 
To him were unknown. 


Then comrades, weep! for the orphan, weep, 
"Tis noble grief as one falls asleep— 


The beloved by us all. 
Then cherish him, while the zephyr's moan, 
While falling leaves in the Autumn strown, 

Are requiem and pall. 


Oh, wail for the fallen in th’ after hour ; 
Yet not as for him, whom death has power 
To retain alway. 
But kindly as one whose spotless soul 
Jinmortal shall live while ages roll, 
In realms of day. 





